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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Sairtinc Responsrpitity.— ‘‘ How do you 
get along with the cooking? "’ Bride: ‘‘ Admir- 
ably! I blame it on the range.” 

* * * 

Ir isn’t right for old nor young nayther, to 
make a bargain all o' their own side. What's 
good for one’s good all round i’ the long run.— 

. Geo. Eliot. 
* *® ot 


I Finp the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

* * * 

Custom, however universal it may be, affords 
no presumption, and ought not to create an 
prejudice in favour of, the —— w 

lace woman in social and political subjection 

men.—John Stuart Mill. 

x  \ x 

Ws are bound to do all we can to promote 
the virtue and happiness of our fellow men and 
women, and therefore we must accept and 
seize every instrument of power, every vote, 
every influence which we can obtain, to enable 
us to promote virtue and happiness. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 
* 


* 2 
Ir we would purge politics, let us turn upon 
them the great stream of the purest human 
influence we know.—George William Curtis. 
* * * 


bd 


Ir has ceased to be necessary to maintain 
bad laws, because it is necesssary to have some 
laws. Civilisation is robust enough to bear 
the incision of legal improvements. 

Walter Bagehot. 


THE saa page of this system of inequality 
(the subordination of the weaker sex to the 
stronger) never was the result of deliberation, 
or forethought, or any social ideas, or any notion 
whatever of what conduced to the benefit of 
humanity or the good order of society. 

: John Stuart Mill. 

* s * . 

THE young man had gone into a department 
store to buy a fountain-pen. The girl in charge 
of the fountain-pen show-case had pe 
him with a sheet of paper, a bottle of ink and 
several of the pens; and, in trying them, one 
after another, he covered the sheet with the 
words Tempus Fugit; the girl looking on with 
a kindly interest. ‘If you buy one, and it 
doesn’t suit you, Mr. Fugit,” she remarked, 
‘* you can bring it back and change it.” 

* * * 

Tue PRoFEssIONAL BripEesMaIp.—New York 
has developed a new industry for young ladies 
of attractive appearance—whose faces, indeed, 
may be said to be their fortunes. This is the 
emer aap bridesmaid. The advantages of 

ving the support of an expert on so important 
an occasion are said to be so much appreciated 
by well-to-do families that the new ‘pro- 
fessionals” are much in request, and are very 
well paid for their services. One young woman 
of remarkable beauty, which makes her greatly 
in request on these occasions, is said to have 
appeared as bridesmaid at over two hundred 
weddings, and has make quite a little fortune. 

* * x 

THE late Empress of Austria possessed the 
most magnificent collection of gems of any 
Royal personage in Europe ; for besides her 
private gems given her by her devoted husband, 
she had the most perfect and complete set of 
“black” pearls in existence. ese Her 
Majesty had not worn for 20 years; but they 
may be seen at the Treasury Chamber in 
Vienna on obtaining a permit through Sir 
Horace Rumbold. The only correspondi 
collection in the world is the ‘‘ Cumberland’ 
collection of ‘‘ rose” racing worn by the Queen 
at her coronation, which has since gone back 
to the Cumberland family, and are now worn 
by Princess Frederica of Hanover, wife of 
Baron von Pawel Rammingen. The State pearls 
of Austria can only be worn by an Empress, and 
they are stated to be valued at half a million 
sterling. The biggest ‘black’ pearl is two 
inches long and half an inch across. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL | the Council. Those who most believe inthe| ‘Two Councils besides that of Great Britain 

OF WOMEN efficacy of praycr would be most anxious not | sent in definite applications for admission to 


to make it an occasion for dissension. 


‘All of these views seemed to be best 
reconciled by voting to recommend that the 
decision of the Executive of 1897 upon this 
point be formally rescinded before “the opening 
of the Quinquennial. 


the International, viz., the National Council of 
Women of Sweden and the National Council of 
Women of Italy. The permanent organisation 
of the latter was 'effected just in time to enable 
its representative to sit in the Executive 
Session. The National Councils of New 
Zealand and New South Wales are in a flourishing 
condition, but have not yet formally affiliated 
with the International. 

‘The corresponding secretary reported that 
the efforts to effect a coalition of organisations 
in Denmark, in Finland, in Switzerland, and in 
France, as is necessary for the formation of 
National Councils, is still going forward in those 
countries. Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, formerly 
Viee-President for Denmark, who has long been 
disabled by illness, is now restored to health, 
and it is anticipated that under her leadership 
the Council of Women of Denmark will be 
ready to apply for admission to the Inter- 
national Council in 1899. 


‘‘ The Vice-President for Switzerland, Mdlle. 
Vidart, was present and manifested the most 
intelligent and ardent interest in the Inter- 
national Council idea. 


“The situation in France remains almost 
unchanged. It is needless to say that there 
are numerous strong organisations of French 
women whose efforts are intelligently directed 
in the channels of philanthropy and reform ; 
but between the Radical and the Conservative 
parties there is so wide a cleavage that it is 
feared that again at the Exposition of 1900, as 
at the Exposition of 1889, two international 
congresses of women, instead of one, will be 
organised in Paris. However, many of the 
ablest women on both sides are deeply 
interested in the Council Idea and ready to 
promote union by mutual concessions. The first 
National Council that existed outside of the 
United States was in France. The slight 
bonds, however, which hold organisations 
together within a National Council were main- 
tained only for a brief period. It is to be hoped 
that a permanent National Council will be 
formed in France during the coming year in 
time for formal admission to the International 
before the Quinquennial. 


‘It will be remembered that the most intelli- 
gent interest in the Council movement was 
manifested by the women of Holland last year. 
This year they sent an invitation requesting 
the Executive of the International Council to 
send one of its members to The Hague to assist 
in the organisation of a National Council of 


ne 


MEETING IN LONDON IN JUNE. 


Tue following interesting Memorandum has 
been sent to all the Presidents of National 
Councils of Women, by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, President for next year of the Inter- 


national Council, and the real orginator of the 
whole ‘‘ Council idea ” :— 


‘‘ Indianapolis, Indiana. 

‘*DgaR Mapam,—In accordance with the 
‘summons contained in the Memorandum of 
August, 1897, the Executive Committee of the 
International Council of Women met in London 
on July 5th and 6th, 1898, and concluded its 
deliberations at an adjourned session held on 
July Iith. A meeting of the Committee of 
Arrangements of the International Council was 
also held on July 6th. 

“Owing to the enforced absence of the 
Countess of Aberdeen, the President of the 
International Council of Women, it became my 
official duty to preside over the sessions of the 
Executive and the Committee of Arrangements. 
Following the precedent of the President of the 
International Council, I send you an account of 
what took place at these sessions. . . 

‘Although the enclosures will give very 
ample information as to the business transacted 
by the Executive Committee and the Committee 
of Arrangements, it seems proper to call your 
attention to a few important subjects. 

‘I, METHOD OF OPENING THE MEETINGS. 

‘* Reference to the Memorandum sent out by 
the President of the International a year ago 
will show that it had been decided by the 
Executive that the next Quinquennial Session 
of the Council should be opened by silent 
prayer; and that it was recommended that 
this should be made the practice of the 
International Council both at its Executive and 
its Quinquennial meetings. Doubtless this 
method of opening the meetings would accord 
very well with the customs and the feelings of 
members of the British, Canadian, and American 
Councils; but correspondence with officers of 
Councils already established on the Continent, 
and with the promoters of Councils in Con- 
tinental countries where Councils are in the 
process of formation, has disclosed very serious 
opposition to this method of opening the 
Council meetings. 

‘The subject was amply discussed at the 
Executive, and the reasons for the decision 
reached (namely, to have no opening prayer or 
religious form) may perhaps be summed up 
thus :— 

‘‘ The silent prayer would really satisfy no one. 
The strenuous believers in public prayer would 
consider it a sorry substitute’ for the more 
formal invocation. Those who had consented 
to silent prayer because it was less obnoxious 
than formal vocal petition would be still better 
pleased with none. Those who believe in the 
efficacy of silent prayer, as doubtless the large 
majority of women of all countries do, would 
not be debarred from its privileges by having 
it eliminated from the public ceremonials of 


II, PROGRESS IN COUNCIL WORK DURING THE 
PAST YEAR. 

“The tentative efiorts which have been 
going on in Great Britain since 1893 have 
resulted at last in the organisation of a National 
Council of Women of Great Britain. In its 
organisation the National Union of Women 
Workers took the initiative. Through the 
efforts of the Union it is hoped that ultimately 
the National Council of Great Britain will 
embrace organised bodies of women of all 
parties, faiths, and aims. At the present time 
the literature sent out by the National Union 
of Women Workers of Great Britain makes it 
difficult for the casual reader to distinguish 
between the National Union of Women Workers 
of Great Britain and the National Council of 
Women of Great Britain. Thisisa very important 
matter which it is hoped the National Union of 
Women Workers and the National Council of 
Women will consider before the publication of 
their respective year books. There are many 
organisations of women in Great Britain who 
would be glad to affiliate with all other organised 
bodies of women in order to become component 
parts of a National Council of Women of Great 
Britain ; but such organisations naturally do not 
wish their entrance into a National Council of 
Women of Great Britain to be interpreted as 
an entrance into the National Union of Women 
Workers.** 


7 


[It seems very necessary for this point to be 
cleared up. Miss Janes, Secretary of the National 
Union of Women Workers, verbally assured the 
editor of the Woman’s Sicnat that ‘“‘ Mrs. Sewall 
is mistaken; the National Union of Women 
Workers is the National Council of Women for 
Great Britain and Ireland, and every other society 
must affiliate with the N.U.W.W. to become 
members of the N.C.W.” The N.U.W.W. being 
very closely associated with the Church of 
England, members of that Church almost ex- 
clusively being permitted to appear on its 
platforms as readers of papers at its annual 
meetings, this intimation is enough to prevent 
‘‘ radical’ societies of women uniting with the 
“National Council.'' But Englishwomen, how- 
ever distinguished and wise, who belong only to 
some of those societies which do not unite with the 
National Union of women Workers, and those of 
us who are not members of any society at all, 
will not be permitted to speak at the meetings in 
June. This is most clearly stated in the minutes 
of the meeting of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments; the resolutions on the subject of who 
shall be allowed to read papers at the ‘“ Inter- 
national Council Meeting’ are worth quoting, 
that the position may be clearly seen :— 

“Tt was agreed that women not belonging to any 
federated National Council cannot be invited to 
speak. With regard to the invitation of men 
(not, of course, belonging to any National Coun- 
cil), to be speakers, and the admission of men 
to the audience, the practice of various countries 
was shown. After which the following 

‘‘ Resolution’ was proposed by Mrs. Booth, 
seconded by Mrs. Montefiore— 
That this Committee of Arrangements 


authorises the Sub committee to invite men 
to speak and to take part in the discussions 
if they find it desirable; and that in arrang- 
ing the meetings some shall be open to 
women only”’; this was put to the meeting and 
“ Carried unanimously.” 

It thus appears clear that women who are not 
members of any society, or are only members of 
some one of the women’s societies that will not 
join the National Union of Women Workers on 
the ground of its sectarian associations, will no! 
be allowed to speak at these meetings, while 
men will be invited to speak. This needs nu 
comment.—Ep., W. S.j 
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Women of Holland. On receipt of the invita- 


tion it seemed that no member of the Execu- 
tive Session would be able to go, but further 
resulted in a visit by myself to 
I had the great pleasure of 
addressing a public meeting in the Assembly 
Hall at the Exhibition, and also of holding 
numerous conferences with small circles of 


correspondence 
The Hague. 


leaders of different organisations. 

‘*The women of Holland seem most large- 
minded and quick to perceive the advantage of 
a harmonious correlation of their various 
organisations. A committee was formed, a 
second public meeting convened, and, without 


doubt, the National Council of Women of 


Holland will be ready to seek affiliation with 
the International Council at the next Executive 
Session of the latter. 

‘Interest in the approaching Quinquennial 
Session is widespread. The corresponding 
. secretary reported that the Chinese Ambassa- 
' dor to England has undertaken the appoint- 
ment of a Chinese woman as a delegate. As 


the secretary added:—‘ This action of the | 


Chinese Ambassador affords a suggestion as 
to the feasibility of promoting the interests of 
the International Council through the agency 
of the diplomatic service of various countries.’ 
‘71, AMENDMENTs TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

“It is most important to bear in mind that 
the International Council depends on large 
fundamental principles which are involved in 
what has come to be known throughout the 
world as ‘ The Council Idea.’ 

(a) As no National organisation or Local 
Council by becoming a member of a National 
Council abates one jot or tittle of its own inde- 
pendence, so does no National Council by 
becoming a member of the International Council 
become subordinate to the International, or 
render itself subject to the modification of its 
own National work through its International 
relations. 

** (b) It will, therefore, be seen that as the 
only requirement to be made of a National 
organisation which wishes to enter fa ‘National 
Council is that its constitution shall not be 
antagonistic to that of the National Council, so 
the corresponding condition is the only restric- 
tion placed upon a National Council which 
wishes to become a member of the International 
Council. 

‘* (c) Through the union of National Councils 
in the International, it is hoped that women of 
each nation will become more intelligent in 
regard to, and more sympathetic with, the 
women and the work of the women of other 
nations. 

‘* (@) A clear apprehension of these statements 
leads to the following proposition, viz., ‘ That 
the Constitution of the International Council 
should embody only great general principles, 
and indicate only the main lines along which 
its work can be carried.’ It is not for the Con- 
stitution of the International Council of 
Women to prescribe particulars or to enter into 
details. 
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‘* The discussions in the executive made it very 
clear that no one of the National Councils 
belonging to the International has yet grasped 
the importance of prompt action upon all 
questions that are submitted to the National 
Councils by the Executive of the International, 
and of prompt replies to all communications 
made to National Councils by officers of the 
International. The very important questions 
broached in the Memorandum of the President 
last year ¢cl-''ne ‘> the establis!iment of an 


NOTICES OF MOTION FOR THE AGENDA. 


International Bureau of Information, and of 
National Bureaus of Information in the different 
countries represented within the International 
Council, have not received the formal con- 
sideration by the Executives of the different 
Councils that such important topics demand. 
Probably every one will concede the importance 
of the establishment of such an International 
Bureau. The importance being admitted, the 
practical question arises, How shall such 
Bureaus be established? Where shall they be 
located ? In whose charge shall they be placed, 
and by what means shall they be supported ? 

‘* So far as National Bureaus are concerned, 
each country must, of course, answer all these 
vexed questions for itself; but so far as the 
International Bureau of Information is con- 
cerned, if it were established, it would be of 
equal value to all existing National Councils 
and to all countries where Councils are in pro- 
cess of formation, and it therefore behoves 
every National Council to consider the points 
above suggested. 

“The vitality, influence, and progress of the 
International Council depend upon the degree 
to which the sense of relationship with it is 
fostered in the members of the various National 
Councils of which it is composed. It is there- 
fore urged upon the president of every National 
Council to see that her official staff keep all 
members of the National Council informed of 
National and International movements. 

‘vy, .ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL 
MEETING. 

‘“The Committee of Arrangements for the 
Quinquennial is composed of the General 
Officers of the International Council and an 
assisting Committee of five members from the 
National Council of Great Britain. 

‘* It was voted that no one shall be asked to 
present a paper or to participate in discussions 
who is not a member of the International 
Council. It must therefore be clearly under- 
stood what constitutes membership in the 
International Council. The International Coun- 
cil is composed of National Councils. Every 
member of any organisation belonging to a 
National Council, which in its turn belongs to 
the International Council, is herself a member 
of the International Council, eligible to attend 
the Quinquennial Sessions, to participate in its 
proceedings, and eligible to be invited to prepare 
& paper or to lead a discussion.** The Sub- 
Committee of Arrangements has been directed 
to request the President of each National 
Council to send a list of names of women 
belonging to her Council who are most com- 
petent to take part in so important a meeting 
as the Quinquennial Session of the International 
Council will be, and to indicate the general 
department or departments in which each 
woman whose name is thus sent, is most 
competent. 

‘‘ Mention of this important action is made 
here in order to insure the early attention of 
Presidents of National Councils to the import- 
ant task which devolves upon them. Of course 
it is not expected that the President of any 
National Council will feel herself empowered to 
prepare such a list of women without the aid of 
her associates; and in order that the list thus 
sent in from each country may be truly repre- 
sentative, it is recommended that the President 
of each National Council shall invite the Pre- 
sident of every Association belonging to her 
Council to send in a list of recommended names 
from the / membership of such Association. 


*The previous note by the Editor might be again here 
read over by anyone who cares to understand the matter. 
Nv one assuredly will regret it more than Mrs. Sewall if 
English “ Radical” women are not present, 


‘ The Sub-Committee of Arrangements for 
the Quinquennial Session will necessarily attend. 
to all local matters, such as securing small and 
eligible halls for the department meetings, and 
large commodious halls for the public sessions. 
It will be charged also with making such hos- 
pitality arrangements, and such plans for the 
social entertainment of the members of the. 
International Council in attendance at the 
Quinquennial Session, as may seem appropriate: 
for such an important occasion. 
‘“REMARKS ON THE POSITION OF THE 

NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

““Ié would be impossible to express more 
clearly opinions that seem to me most im- 
portant than those opinions were expressed in 
the Memorandum of the President (i.c., Lady 
Aberdeen), sent out in August, 1897; there- 
fore, from that Memorandum I quote the 
following sentences :— 

‘¢¢(@) Since that time,’ said Lady Aberdeen 
(t.e., 1898, when the Countess of Aberdeen was 
elected to the Presidency of the International 
Council), ‘my connection with the National 
Council of Women of Canada, and the contact 
which I have had with the officers of the 
United States Council, as well as the reports 
which have been brought to me by Miss 
Wilson concerning the European Councils, have 
fully convinced me of the value of the Council 
Idea, and of the great work that is being 
achieved by the various National Councils of 
the world. So long as these National Councils 
are true to the Central Idea, are really repre- 
sentative, and are centres around which all the 
women workers of each country—however 
various their views and methods—can unite 
without being committed to the terms of any 
one propaganda, save that of the Golden Rule 
—the work must of necessity be of untold 
value. 

‘¢¢(6) If the International Council is to 
pursue its work efficiently, federated National 
Councils must be prepared to undertake to 
send representatives to the meetings which 
take place periodically. 

‘*¢(c) I am absolutely convinced that the 
International Council cannot be a reality with- 
out an office and a paid secretary. This officer 
must also be put in a position to pay visits to 
various Councils from time to time, as may be 
required.’ 

‘““May' I use these sentences,” goes on 
Mrs. Sewall, ‘as a text, of a brief discussion 
of the conditions upon which the International 
Council can accomplish the high purposes. 
which at its formation its originators had 
in mind? The phrase, ‘The Council Idea,’ 
has, during the last decade, come to stand 
for certain definite propositions. It is under- 
stood that the ‘Council Idea’ has in various. 
parts of the world been applied locally and 
nationally, and that in its International appli- 
cation it has a world-wide significance. 

‘* At the very core of the ‘ Council Idea’ are 
the aspiration for harmony and the perception 
that through a discreet ignoring of points of 
difference and a generous emphasis upon points 
of agreement, all organisations in a community, 
whatever their individual objects, may, with- 
out abandoning or in the Jeast degree 
subordinating their respective objects, unite 
harmoniously for the prosecution of large 
general plans which concern:the entire com- 
munity. Such a union of local organisations. 
constitutes a Local Council. Such a union of 
national organisations for the prosecution of 
common interests, interests which perhaps 
transcend the particular objects of any one 
of the several organisations comprising the 


INTER- 
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all must gratefully acknowledge that it is| OPENINGS FOR WOMEN IN 

fortunate that the International Council has Ss. 

had for ite President at this critical period a THE yepeliag 

woman of Lady Aberdeen’s magnanimity, and By EmILy 

of her pecuniary ability to carry forward the Toss who have lived in, or visited our Greates 

International Council work, yet it must also be Britain, or have but realised in some degree 
, ite vast extent and diversified character, are not 

acknowledged that Lady Aberdeen’s statement | . tittle amused to hear the vague and airy way 

of the case in the memorandum sent out by her | in which people talk of “ out to the 

last August must command the respect and the | Colonies.” They speak of these in one breath 

endorsement of us all. The following are the | as if they were all of a ece, with « uniform 

president’s own words :— climate and character, yet so illimitable and so 


odating as to offer an ‘“‘o door " to 
“Ts is certainly not fair to the President | everyboi eh 


nor good for the Council that its chief officer 
should be held financially responsible for the 
necessary of the Council, and I should 
not be doing my duty if I did not point this 
out.’ 

“A year ago in her memorandum the 
President promised the Council that she would 
continue to carry the financial burden up to 
July, 1898; but gave notice that provision 
must be made for the expenses of the 
Council for the remaining year of her term. 
Every one recognised that the course 
of the President in this ‘announcement 
was as generous as it was wise. It is a 
great blessing that the International Council 
must face the pecuniary problem at this time, 
while it still has for its official head 
the woman who for five years has 
borne its pecuniary burdens. The generous 
contributions of Lady Aberdeen to the 
treasury of the International Council made it 
most difficult to find anyone who was willing to 
stand as a candidate for the Presidency for the 
next Quinquennial term, and the unanimous 
opinion of the Executive was that it would be 
permanently injurious to the Council to permit 
its President to bear the Council expenses, 
whatever her pecuniary resources. It was 
therefore voted that one hundred pounds should 
be raised at once by subscription to pay for the 
clerical services of the Corresponding Secretary 
during the remaining year of this official term. 


‘‘ Tt was also ordered thats financial committee 
should be formed with each existing National 
Council to secure patrons and contributors for 
the International; and it was unanimously 
voted that nominations of General Officers for 
the International Council should be made 
entirely independent of the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the women in question, and that it 
should be understood that the necessary 
expenses attendant upon the performance of 
official duty shall be paid hereafter from the 
official treasury of the International Council. 


“ Probably every member of the International 
Council would concur in the wisdom of these 
decisions. In order that they may be executed 
it is necessary that the Executive Committee 
of every National Council shall feel the obliga- 
tion resting upon it to contribute to the 
treasury of the International. The president 
of each National Council is urged to make up 
the financial committee from her own country 
as soon as possible. The members of all the 
different financial committees of the National 
Councils will be asked to unite as a general 
financial committee for the International, and 
to submita report at the next Executive Session 
upon the pecuniary aspect of International 
Council work. 

‘In conclusion, le6 me urge upon every 
National Council to place on the agenda for its 
next Executive Session a discussion of the 
International aspects of the Council Idea. 


Council, but which are not incompatible with 
éhe objects of any organisation in it, constitute 
a National Council. 


“Up to date there is no National Council 
which includes all of the National organisations 
of women in the country in which it has been 
formed. For example, in the United States, 
4mportant organisations, {such as the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Association 
of Collegiate Alumni, e¢ al., remain outside of 
the National Council; in Canada the Women’s 
Ohristian Temperance Union remains outside 
of the Council, while in England some of the 
leading National organisations, such as the 
Women’s Liberal Federation and the Franchise 
League, still ‘hold aloof from the National 
Council of Great Britain; similarly, in every 
country some important organisations withhold 
themselves from the National Councils. 


- “While optimists may be disappointed by 
this fact, no one should be surprised or dis- 
couraged by it. The ‘Council Idea’ was born 
only ten years ago. When one realises what 
thas been accomplished through it in one short 
decade, one finds a hundred reasons for felicita- 
tion to one for condolence. Large ideas are neces- 
sarily of slow growth; they cannot be grasped 
‘suddenly by the casual observer. A bean-stalk 
may be produced in a single night; but for the 
production of an oak a century is too short a 
time: It is, however, of the utmost import- 
ance that the essentials of the ‘Council Idea’ 
‘be kept constantly before the public mind, and 
it is indispensable that the officers of every 
National Council shall realise how great their 
obligation is, not only to the particular body 
whose official staff they form, but to the public 
at large. 

‘‘ It is the primary duty of the President of 
@ National Council to see that within that 
‘Council all ideas represented by its constituent 
associations have equal recognition. It is her 
first duty to see that no organisation upon 
entering the Council shall find itself subor- 
dinated to any other organisation within the 
Council, or to the Council as a whole. Every 
organisation within the Council must realise 
that it is less than the Council only as any 
fractional part of anything is less than the 
whole; but no pains must be spared to have 
organisations understand that the integrity 
of their individuality and their absolute 
independence are not impaired by membership 
‘within the National Council. When these 
points are clearly understood, it will be seen 
that it is not only possible but proper and 
natural that organisations whose individual 
objects are directly antagonistic to each other 
may belong to the same National Council, and 
within the Council find themselves working 
harmoniously for National interests which are 
quite apart from the specific interests set forth 
by their own respective constitutions. Magnani- 
amity and patience are the habits of mind needed 
‘in Council work, and should be enjoined and 
exemplified by Council workers. 


“It would be quite impossible to overstate 
the obligations of those interested in the growth 
of the ‘Council Idea’ to the woman who was 
elected President of the International Council 
at its first Quinquennial Session in Chicago in 
1893. It is to Lady Aberdeen’s generous 
interpretation of her official duty and her 
official responsibility that the International 
Council owes the growth which it has 
experienced during the last five years. The 
financial burden, which has amounted to “May Wricut Sewatt, 
several hundreds of pounds annually, has up to| “ Vice-President-at-Large of the Inter- 
July, 1898, been borne by Lady Aberdeen. While , national Council of Women.” 


imagination can, indeed, well exceed the reality. 


Britain and Ireland ; 
is about as large as Europe. _ 

In one im \) pr ty wever, the 
Colonies are hey in all ere are many more 
men than women. Besides being wanted as 
wives, women are greatly in demand for the 
work which they alone can satisfactorily accom- 
plish—for the care of the household, of the 
children, and the sick. But it is oy, the right 
kind of woman who will find h wanted. 
When seeking employment she must be ready 
to do what she ed not like until what she 
likes turns up. She must be determined to 
get on, and she can hardly {fail to if she have 
the real grit of the girl who said that she 
‘could not see work waiting to be done, and 
not lend a hand.” Nor must she fret because 
she is 10,000, or 15,000 miles away from her 
kith and kin. But, above all, she must possess 
a good moral backbone, for she will not always 
find herself sustained by the various social and 
religious props of the old country, and tempta- 
tion will not have been left behind. 

It may be objected that such a 1 would 
rosper in England, and thas it is a pity to Sake 
er out of it. Not necessarily do either of these 

follow. There are only too many nL in 
England willing enough to do something, but 
not fitted for an in cular, or for any- 
thing that thousands of others could not 
do. How often do we find young women 
brought up as ladies combining governessing, 
nursery, and servant’s work for less than a 
fourth of what such a factotum would get 
either in Canada, Australasia, or South Africa ! 

But the expensive and superior English maid- 
servant is not the woman to emigrate. The 
smart parlourmaid who would give notice at 
once if asked to carry a scuttle or wash a tea- 
cloth, the highly-paid cook who does not allow 
the mistress of the house into ‘ my kitchen,” 
would find themselves sadly déclassé in the 
Colonies. As well send out Mr. Jeames Yellew- 
plush and expect him to feel at home a few 
thousand miles away from the ‘ hupper 
suckles.” The highest class English servants 
would get no better wages, but much harder 
work. 

It must be borne in mind that the population 
of the Colonies is altogether disproportionate to 
their area. There is thus pisaty of room for 
every human being, but most o the wants to 
be supplied are — ones, and the woman 
who can cook and sew and keep a house clean 
is the one most in demand. The “general” is 
sure to do well—at least she has only herself, 
as a rule, to blame if she does not. hat are 
known as G.F.S. and M.A.B.Y.S. ioe have 
often succeeded admirably. But they were 
chosen with judgment and cared for on arrival. 

There is a socially higher and very numerous 
class of girls in this country who have not the 
training, nor, it may be, the capacity to be 
teachers, but who as mother’s helps, as nursery 
governesses, or nurses, would be ata premium in 
Australia, South Africa, and British Columbia. 
But they must not be like the girl who 
expected she could ‘do most anything if 
she tried,” yet no one could find out 
any one thing she really understood. They 
must not expect to be able to do every- 
thing, but must know that some one thing is 
within their grasp. If they mean to nurse they 
should take a hospital training; if they wish to 
be mothers’ helps or to manage a brother’s 
house they ahould take a three or six months’ 
course at the Colonial Training Home in 
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Shropshire. There the pupils do all the work 
of the house, and receive instruction in dairy 
and laundry work, and the care of poultry. 
The terms are 15s. a week for a single bedroom ; 
10s. if a room is shared. Application should 


be made to the Hon. Lady Superintendent, 
Training 


,Leaton Colonial Home, Brockwardine, 
Wellington, Salop. 

O ties for marriage are not likely to 
be 71 bis sa calciales loca oe 0 GagiaPas 


helpmate. He would not think much of a wife 
who could not cut out and make her own and 
the ep remy.» A lady who knows a 

deal of Colonial life gives one significant hint 
to anybody emigrating in whatever capacity : 
nD makes a newcomer so unpopular as 
grumbling at the unaccustomed. 

A good physique is naturally a desideratwm, 
but partial or local delicacy may often be 
conquered by changed climatic. conditions. 
Cape Colony, for instance, is ed as a 
health resort on account of the dryness of the 
air, the tual sunshine, and the total 
absence of fogs and cold rain. People who 
always have a winter cough in land, 

generally find it does not appear in African 

sunshine, especially if they live in high inland 
places. But no person too delicate to be self- 
supporting should go out. 

Orphans and friendless girls are naturally 
those who, other things being equal, would 
be most suitable for emigration, but it would 
be a hazardous proceeding to advise them 
to go thousands of miles to an unknown 
country unless there were some godiecship 
for them d the voyage and some pro- 
tection at their destination. The United 
British Women’s Emigration Society, recog- 
nising the fact that girls and young women are 
constantly going out to the Colonies alone, has 
stepped into the breach to give them the neces- 
sary protection. It never urges them to 
emigrate, but when it finds them desirous of 
doing so it helps them to do it in the best 
way. The Society, of which the Princess of 
Wales is patroness and the Hon. Mrs. Joyce 

resident, has been established fourteen years. 

-R.H., the President and the Council of the 
Imperial Institute, have set apart a large room 

' in the great building at South Kensington for 
its office. It works in connection with kindred 
societies, and, last year, arranged for, protected 
and introduced 417 persons, of whom 862 were 
women. They went to Canada, South Africa, 
West Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, 
New Zealand, South Australia, Victoria, and 
the United States. 

The hon. secretary of the Society is Miss 
Lefroy, who gives most valuable nt practical 
advice both personally and by letter. In certain 
cases the society grants loans for pase and 
outfit. It does not give the funds for.either. A 
matron sails with every party of girls. Seven 
such parties went out to Canada in 1897. At 
Winnipeg there is a Girls’ Home of Welcome, 
where the travellers are not only housed, but 
from which they are placed out in the world. 

Those who have been sent to West Australia 
are doing exceedingly well. The Premier, Sir 
John Forrest, sated that they were all engaged 
immediately on arrival, and that they develo 
into excellent colonists. A number marry well, 
and others retain the excellent situations they 
secured on landing. This statement was made 
at the time when the Colony was spending £20 
a head in free passages to domestic servants. 
These free passages are now suspended, but 
the nominated passages are a great assistance 
to those who have friends in Australia to whom 
they wish to go out. Industrious servants 
often save up their wages, and at the cost of 
a little over £8 a head are able to emigrate 
some younger brothers and sisters, or a father. 
One who had gone out from East London 
writes to her brother and sister: ‘I shall send 
you as much money as I can in every letter. 
e . . I shall have a house ready for you by 
the time you arrive.” 


(To be continued.) 


AFTER the primary necessities of food and 
raiment, freedom is the first and strongest want 
of human nature,—John Stuart Mill, ° 
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BIRKENHEAD WOMAN’S 


SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


THe annual meeting was held on February 
28rd, Dr. Alice Ker Lair J She was sup- 
on the platform by . Allan Bright, 

J. E. H. F. Mellor (hon. sec.), Mr. M. L. 
Davies, and Mr. G. Haram, all of whom 
—— the meeting in support of Woman’s 


Dr. Alice Ker moved the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, and said that Woman 


langui 
y had almost as much to fear from indifferent 
It was sometimes 
stated that women’s affairs were quite well 
attended to at present, but when women were 
told that they should ask whether, if they had 
had the franchise, any subject of interest to 
them would have [been treated in so 
flippant a manner as their Suffrage Bill was 
at the third reading. The fact was that 
woman was not recognised by Parliament; and 
until she got the franchise she had no right to 
demand that the House of Commons should 
listen to her. There were two points which 
she wished to emphasise. The popular state- 
ment was rashly made that women were 
becoming more criminal than men in regard 
the vice of intemperance. Without for a 
moment suggesting that such a state of things 
would not @ very serious fact, the figures 
showed that ben perenne amongst women 
was very much less than amongst men, as last 
year 31,000 women and 80,000 men were con- 
victed for that offence. It was absurd to con- 
tend that it was worse for a woman to be drunk 
than a man, and as long as one sex was excused 
for certain failings and the other blamed, they 
would never have full equity—the same standard 
of morality with both sexes was required. The 
second point she wished to dwell upon was that 
legislation was constantly trying to make the 
economical and working conditions of woman 
more comfortable, and to prevent her doing so 
much hard work that took her away from home 
and family, but it did not make any attempt to 
compel the man to do his best to keep his wife 


and family in comfort. 


Mrs. Allan Bright, in seconding, said that the 
question was ed, what would woman do 
with the vote if she had it? What had it done 
for the working man? Instead of being some- 
one who might be safely neglected, he had 

wn to a power which was consulted, courted, 
and considered by Liberals and Conservatives 
alike—the whole thing lay in the Parliamentary 
vote. In countries where women had been 
granted the suffrage, there had not been public 
chaos, domestic peace rent, women lost all 
their natural charm and grace, about which 
things they who were fighters were always 
hearing. The Agent-General of New Zealand 
and South Australia recently reported that 
the Government went on exactly as before, 
domestic peace was entirely unbroken, and 
women not only had not lost their charm, but 
had gained a wider intellectual view than ever 
before, and their vote had made.for temperance 
and economy. All women were not represented 
by men, for the very women for whom the 
franchise would do greatest good were for the 
most part spinsters, widows, or deserted wives, 
and it did not necessarily follow that a woman 
was represented by her husband. As long as 
women, married or single, had independent 
property, she could not see why they should 
not have exactly the same right to vote as her 
husband. Their cause had many firm sup- 
porters amongst men, and those numbers were 
increasing If they could once get the majority 
of men to see that an injustice existed, they 
eo not rest easy until it had been put 
right. 

Other speeches followed, and then an in- 
teresting presentation was made. Miss Mellor, 
the hon. sec. of the Society for the past four 
years, is about to be married and leave 
England, and Dr. Alice Ker was deputed to 
present Miss Mellor with a very handsome 
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silver-fitted travelling bag on behalf of the 


members of the Society. 
Miss Mellor, who spoke with evident effort, 
for the kind 


she 
‘oat bad been’ t about her and for the. 
bag. (Applause.) The unfailing kind- 
ness of the ioeaibacs had made her work as 
hon. secretary far less arduous than it might. 
have been, and she would be able to think of 
them individually as well as collectively when 
she looked at the very handsome present they 


had made her. When she first took up the 
question of Woman’s S she thought that 
its justice was so evident that it only needed 


bringing before the public to be redressed, but 
she learned since then that justice was not 
the only thing that moved the world. The chief 
thing they had to fight was prejudice. She 
wished to publicly thank her father for having 
allowed her to, come forward in public and do 
what she chose in the things she had at heart— 
(applause)—and she most sincerely thanked the 
members of the society for the dressing case. 
Applause. 
; a ‘e. Mellor moved a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Alice Ker, and the speaker said that women 
who did not themselves want the franchise 
should not stand an Leh ne e eae bag a 
t it, by saying the not require it. He 
pane HY preciated the kind things that had 
been ail that evening about his daughter, and 
also the beautiful gift on her leaving home for 
her new country. He looked upon the grant of 
e to women as a bare act of justice, 
and would be pleased to at any time help the 
Society in any way he could. 


THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
TuERE is no more powerful agent of political 
success than the ability to address assemblies 
of fellow-men with s and effect, and it is to. 
be feared that many highly-cultivated and well- 
constituted minds shrink from the duties of 
statesmanship they are well able to perform 
because they find a difficulty in expressing 
their opinions in such a manner as to secure 
the attention of their audience. Yet there are 
few ‘born ” orators. 

The human voice is much like a musical’ 
instrument, and before it can be used in such a 
manner as to produce a pleasing sensation, 
much practice is requisite, and a knowledge of 
those rules for its guidance which are the result 
of experience. No prize-fighter enters the 
ring without previous training, but candidates 
for Parliamentary honours enter the lista with- 
out giving a thought to their condition or skill, 
and the result is that men with well-stored 
minds are often cast into the shade by those 
whose eloquence never rises above the level of 
a vestry-room or the table of a Board ofi 
Guardians. 

With respect to the delivery of an orator, in 
all its refinement and necessary circumstances, 
the fact appears to be that the ability belongs 
to no particular people to the exclusion of 
others, and that it is not the gift of nature 
more than other high acquirements ; but that: 
it is the reward of arduous labour under the 
guidance of consummate art. We admit the 
French to have more facility in learning this 
art than ourselves; the French allow the same 
superiority to the Italians; the Italians to the 
Greeks ; but, in truth, the gift is not gratuitous 
to any people. Gracchus laboured incessantly ; 
Cicero laboured incessantly ; Hortentius 
laboured ; Demosthenes, Eschines, Isocrates 
laboured. Which of all these celebrated 
orators has not Idboured? Or which of them 
can be said to owe his fame merely to the gift 
of nature as the indigenous produce of the soil 
from which he sprang ? 

If a standard of comparison be found, hardly 
would the British actors, whose excellence is 
chiefly confined to this one branch of eloquence: 
—delivery, lose in comparison with either- 
moderns or ancients of other nations; and. 
what the talents, the industry, and the pro- 
fessional acquirements of our actors have 
accomplished, can we doubt would be 
accomplished with equal success by our 
orators if they brought into action equal 
industry and equal professional learning? It 
is not because the British orators are incapable 
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of the most consummate perfection in the art 
of delivery that this perfection is hardly to be 
seen among them; it is because perfection in 


this, as in all other arts, is a work of labour and 
of time. 


Mrs. Hester Lesps, hon. rec. of the Union 
of Practical Suffragists, informs us that a circular 
has been issued to the branches of the, W.L.A. 
as follows:—The following resolution has 
been sent up by the Paddington W.L.A. for 
discussion at the Council meeting of 
the Women’s Liberal F tion: ‘That it be 


And the formation of a reform panty, 
this as its whole platform is a probability 
or possibility in America. The “ initiative 
and referendum” is the coming reform b 
which all other reforms are possible. It will 
save our republic if adopted in time. 

It is equally adapted to town, state or nation. 
It is the only system that puts the power and 
the educational benefit of perso respon- 
sibility on the whole people, where it belongs. 

The Lever (Chicago). 


THE REFERENDUM. 


Tue initiative and referendum, as practised and 
ected for thirty years in the Swiss Republic, 

@ true system of direct legislation ‘by the 
people and for the people.” 

e people initiate such laws as they need 
and want by a reasonable minority petition, 
which must then be formulated by the assembly, 
and then be referred back to the whole peop 
for veto or acceptance at a popular election, 
after proper time for discussion. 

The whole people cannot be purchased, and 
corrupt purchases of acts in favour of money, or 
monopoly, or party, are unknown. With the 
“initiative and referendum” reforms can be 
put in force at once, without waiting for the 
slow growth of a new party. With the ‘“ im- 
perial mandate” a corrupt or inefficient public 
official can at once be elected out of office and 
his place put in another’s hands; a club none 
paca 

is system practically does away with 
political parties. si ‘ 

The ple divide on great questions, on 
natural lines of cleavage according to conviction 
and not party prejudice. 

Through this system the Swiss republic is 
the truest democracy in the world to-day, yet 
com of very diverse people, with different 

ons and natural divisions of interests. 

It is a near approach to the old Greek popular 
assembly, to vote on public questions, which are 
now discussed by the public press instead of 
orally, as in ancient Greece. 

ee system the rule of great monopolies 
has been prevented, and the Government owns 
and controls railroads, telegraph, telephones, 
express, and even banks. 

The system has been commended by eminent 
men of all parties, who have investigated its 
workings. 

It has been urged as a step of true reform by 
most of the reform press for several years ; but 
so afraid of its discussion by.the people, have 
the old partisan papers been, that it has been 
totally ignored by them, and they have even 
refused to publish as news a great conference of 
several days’ length, where eminent men of all 
parties met and agreed upon this as one of the 
most—if not the most important of the reforms 
demanded at the present time. 


shall give no official help to any candidate at 
Parliamentary election who does not support 
Woman's Suffrage.’ My committee earnestly 
hope that your association may see its way to 
adopt this resolution.” 
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Current Nets. 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Dr. ALLmson kindly gave a lecture on behalf 
of the funds of the Women’s Vegetarian Union, 
on March 9th. 


“Tae Trym Sxex.”—The Globe, in its issue 
dated February 24th, says: “ Last night we 
re a case in which evidence was given of 
the remarkably plucky conduct of a woman, 
Mrs. Gentry, of Linscott-road, Lower Clapton, 
in seizing and hol a burglar in most difficult 
circumstances. In the first place, she actually 
stepped upon the man in tting out of bed— 
an experience sufficient to eer down many & 
man’s nerve; then she was dr out of the 
room, and fell with the burglar down the stairs ; 
and finally he struck her in the mouth to com- 
pe her to leave go, but in vain. No man could 

ave behaved more courageously, and the inci- 
dent reminds us how increasingly — of 
late years the display of physical pluck by 
women appears to have become. Not only do 
they cope with burglars, but rescue lives from 
drowning, manfully resist tramps in lonely 
places, and display“ both courage and public 
spirit in helping police-constables who have 
been temporarily overpowered by Hooligans, 
while men, upon whose help the lice ought 
always to be able to reckon, stan idly by. It 
would be foolish, of course, to draw any lar 
conclusion from such fragmentary and ssibly 
fallacious data as chance recollections of recent 
newspaper chronicles ; but we are at any rate 
GA tn feeling prepared to hear that the 
education and physical training which our girls 
have enjoyed for a generation now is producing 
a race of women much more free from feminine 
weaknesses than their mothers were. If this 
improvement in one direction is obtained with- 
out sacrifice—if, that is to say, feminine grace 
and delicacy do not decline—we shall have 
unmixed cause for rejoicing ; as future genera- 
tions of Englishmen must me more manly 
in proportion as sons grow less liable to inherit 
timidity from their mothers.” Asked by the 
magistrate where her husband was this 
time, Mrs. Gentry said ‘“‘he was a sound 
sleeper.” 


* * 


Lapy Sanrrary Inspectors.—In consequence 
of the new arrangements made by the Local 
Government Board for the examination of 
sanitary inspectors, the National Health Society 
is organising a new course of training lectures 
for ladies to meet the requirements of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examining Board. Ladies 
wishing to qualify for these examinations are 
advised to apply at once for a prospectus of 
the special training lectures, to the secretary, 
National Health Society, 58, Berners-street, W. 
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SurrraGce Mgertine in ABERDEEN.—A meeting 
of ladies in favour of the extension of the fran- 
chise to women was held in the drawing-room 
of Mrs. Roger, Golden-square. There was 4 
number of ladies present, and Miss Ella Ker 
was called on to preside. Apologies for inability 
to attend were intimated from Mrs. Ramsay, 
Mrs. Trail, and Mrs. G. Pirie, College Bounds, 
and Miss Lumeden, Sick Children’s Hospital, 
all of whom expressed sympathy with the 
object of the meeting. Several ladies present 
spoke on the subject under consideration, 
arguing that if women had a vote they would 
use it on behalf of the interests of women and 
children. It was remarked that female suffrage 
had been a success in New Zealand. Mrs. 
Milne moved “ That this meeting form a com- 
mittee for premoting the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise for Women on the same conditions’ as it 
is, or may be, granted to men.” Mrs. Dunn 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. It was afterwards agreed to form a 
committee of ladies to further the object of the 
meeting. ; 
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{ 
ye may not matter with low- 
priced articles consumed 
in large quantities, but 
when buying an article 
like Extract of Meat it 
pays to take trouble and 
obtain the right kind. 


Copy this 


Signature in your 


Housekeeper’s Diary. 
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| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


(THE ORIGINAL ) 
Manufactured under the strictest scientific supervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 


GOES FARTHEST IN KITCHEN AND SICK ROOM. 


Scientific Board: Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., DC.L., Dr. MAX von PETTENKOFER, Dr. CARL von YOIT. 
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Tus Traps Surixisp. 


NOTIOD. 

Al communications intended for insertion 
mest bewritten on one side only of the paper, and 
the writer's name and address must he given, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If @ stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, ct will be returned if declined; but the 
Bditor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
manusoripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


- It is interesting and important to know 
how far the woman’s vote conduces to the 
reform of the laws about women and 
children. The New Zealand women have 
taken up the question, of the wife's 
income, and have drafted, but «not 


reforms, and havéobtained sondé;-\and 
bid fair to obtain of ‘Acts of 
Parliament have. heen’ ob the 
efforts of South Ame felian. women in the 
present sessionj*ahd bothjyeler to the 
unfortunate children of what Frances 
Willard wished to call “ illegitimate 
fathers.” 
se * * : 

One is an Act to amend the law of 

affiliation, containing the following 


excellent provisions :—First,§ that sub- 
ject to the certificate of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, paternity may be 
proved any time before the birth of the 
child, and the magistrate, on paternity 
being proved, may order that provision 
may be made for the confinement and for 
the clothing of the child up to twenty 
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pounds sterling. And he may give also a 
thar liapiienst to come ark effect after 
the child’s birth, and to last till the age of 
sixteen. The other Act is one to 
enable the parents of a child born out of 
wedlock to legitimatise it by their subse- 
quent marriage. 

and essentially just law, permitting a 
man, touched by conscience or moved by 
affection, to undo some of the evil of his 
past. Most countries permit such legiti- 
matisation by subsequent marriage, and 
the object of the law of England (followed 
up to now by the Colonies) in refusing a 
father the power to do such tardy justice 
when he wishes is not clear. 

* * &* 

-Besides these Acts sed, the Lower 
House of South Australia have by a large 
majority passed a resolution calling on the 
Government to introduce a Bill to secure 
from the estate of a deceased husband a 
sufficient maintenance for his widow, if 
she have been a virtuous woman durin 
the period of her marriage to the d € 
man, and also to secure education and 
maintenance for infant children, notwith- 
standing any last will and testament to 
the contrary, or one that does not contain 
fair provision for the widow and the minor 
children. What would be “ fair provision,” 
it is suggested, shall be settled by an appeal 
to the judges, if necessary. 

‘ x x 54 

This is a smaller measure than the wife's 
right to an income in her husband’s lifetime, 
and therefore more likely to be granted to 
the demand of the voting women; more- 
over, it is an important one, for no power 
is more often abused, perhaps, than that 
which an Englishman enjoys of bequeathing 
all, or as nearly all as he likes, of his prcpersy 
away from hisfamily. The Code Napoléon, 
so hard and tyrannical to women in most 
respects, shines in this one; and compels a 
man to recognise his natural obligations. A 
fixed part of a Frenchman’s property must 
be bequeathed to wife and children, though 
the father and husband has enough left 
at his own disposal to ensure that his 
family shall not disrega:d his will entirely. 
This is probably ‘a better plan than allow- 
ing an appeal to the judges on the subject; 
nobody wants to make work for the 
lawyers, needlessly. But, of course, a 
strong point in favour of just laws is their 
educational influence and the degree to 
which they obviate any appeal to the 
officers charged with carrying them out, 
the mere fact that they exist to be enforced 
if necessary preventing the necessity. If 
the South Australian law merely says that 
no man shall leave his family destitute, 
but that he must provide for them to some 
extent, men will as a rule forestall the 
judges by taking care of the point them- 
selves in making their wills. 

* * * 

The National Vigilance Society are 
arranging for an International Conference, 
to be held in London next June, to which 
deleggtes from all the countries of Europe 
are td be invited to discuss the question of 
the'-white slave traffic, and to adopt 
measures for obtaining from the European 
Governments an international law, dealing 
with the men who carry on this shameful 
business. It is hoped to form a small 
committee of workers in each capital of 
eee who, for the next five months, 
would gather statistics from official and 
other sources, bearing on this question. 
Such a committee has already been 
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formed in Holland, the Dutch Premier and 
the Foreign Secretary both having ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the object of 
the conference, and in Berlin, where, at a 
meeting addressed by Mr. W. A. Coote, on 
the international work of the National 

igilance Association, Countess Keller, 
Lady-in-Waiting to the ete and 
Count Keller, Chamberlain to Her Majesty, 
were in attendance by express desire, and 
were charged to express Her Majesty's 
interest in, and sympathy with, the effort 
the Association was making for the better 
biggie of young women of all nationali- 


* * * ; 

A correspondent from Montreal, Canada, 
Mr. Watt, urges that ‘ the pillory ” of the 
names of magistrates giving Inadequate sen- 
tences for assaults on women, once supplied 
regularly in Truth, ough to be established 
in these pages, inasmuch as Truth, ‘for some 
unaccountable reason,” says Mr. Watt, 
has ceased to publish the names. Alas! to 
a journalist the ‘reason’ is not ‘un- 
accountable”—it would be that the great 
public manifested no indignation, no 
interest in the matter. A newspaper must 
be a successful commercial unde: ng ; 
and in order to be so it must ‘put in” 
what proves to be of interest to the public. 
That it should attract (by interesting) 
readers is obligatory, as the heavy ex- 
penses of a periodical publication cannot 
else be met; but it is also in. accordance 
with common sense, since it is useless 
to be a preacher without a con- 
gregation, and to utter opinions in a 
desert exhausts the speaker and profits 
nobody. Thus a newspaper writer may 
try to engage the public interest in 
any given question of which he perceives 
the importance ; but if it is clearly apparent 
that the mass of readers will not be induced 
to take an interest in that matter, it must 
be dropped, and indeed may as well be 
dropped. Hence it is not possible for a 
journalist to realise always or continuously 
what is nevertheless the high and beautiful 
ideal of journalism, namely, to interpret 
for the dumb, to plead for the weak and 
helpless, and to enlarge the horizons of 
thought and the desires for beneficent 
action of the average reader. Itis to the 
public indifference to the ill-treatment of 

r women that its inadequate notice 
y newspapers must be attributed. 
* * a 


Never was the journalist’s highest ideal 


(too often vunrealisable!) more fully 
expressed than by Victor Hugo, when he 
exclaimed :—‘The people are silent; I 


will be the advocate of this silence. I will 
speak for the dumb. I will speak of the 
small to the great, and of the feeble to the 
strong. I will speak for all the despairing 
silent ones. I will interpret the stammer- 
ing, I will interpret the grumblings, the 
murmurings, the tumults of crowds, the 
ill-pronounced complaints, and all those 
inarticulate cries that through ignorance 
and suffering man is forced to utter... . 
I will be the word of the People. I will 
be the bleeding mouth whence the gag is 
snatched out. I will say everything.” 
* * * 

Judged by this standard, journalism 
would be a nobler work than any, except 
perhaps that of the pulpit. I wonder if 
even the pulpit does not suffer under the 
painful sense of the uselessness and the 
practical impossibility of preaching un- 
popular, unwanted lessons—if the sacred 
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preacher as well as the lay one has not to 
consider, not what ought to be said and 
what craves to be said, but what enough 
people will come to listen to his saying, 
what will, alas! be popular enough to 
pay the church’s inevitable bills ? 
% 


* * 


Preece ass aes ot last week to the 
u impossi of an overnment, 
— or Conner RSE bene in real 
earnest in suppressing heavy drinking, so 

long as the Moloch of war demands to be 
' glutted with so much public money, which 
it is easy to raise ec the et A 
and would be hard and unpopular to get 
in to the State coffers otherwise. As 
this point does not seem generally under- 
Good, it may be well to give the revenue 
from thé liquor traffic. In 1895, the latest 
year for which I have the returns at hand, 
it appears that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer received as taxes and imposts 
on intoxicating liquors and the liquor trade 
the gross sum of £34,632,496 for the year. 
It is doubtless true that part of this 
immense sum would be saved off prisons 
and workhouses if excessive drinking were 
repressed ; but this saving would not be 
sufficiently ‘immediate or sufficiently 
certain, or even probably large enough, to 
affect the mind of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and, therefore, so long as 80 
many millions (now approaching fifty 
millions annually) are wasted on war, 80 
long this, the chief means by which the 
millions are supplied, will be, it is to be 
expected, encouraged and upheld, more or 
less openly. 


from sani defects in all cases ; indeed, 
it is often scandalous that such inadequate 
provision is made for the health and comfort 
of the girls = in such numbers 
both in factories and offices. But the City 


to appoint a woman 
. They have been urged 
so far. Itis vot lon 
‘went to the Guil 


has y 


they stir the matter up and get the needful 
appointment made? 


* x 


compilation of information on every con- 


women to be found in the new “ English- 
woman’s Year Book,” 
Emily Janes, and just issued by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, of Soho-square, 
very low price for so large a book of 2s. 6d. 


that is a practically accurate description of 


occupant of the shelves of 
ese os takes an interest 
An index to the Times, that is, to all the s * * 
news of the day, is a great undertaking, 
and it is in the hands of a lady, who has 
had long experience in the somewhat 
similar work of indexing ‘‘ Hansard.”’ Miss 
Nancy Bailey has just published the 
first monthly per of her new ‘Index to 
the Times.” It is a feat in indexing of 
which she may well be proud, and of print- 
ing which does credit to Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, that on February 8th they 
are able to publish a complete and ex- 
haustive index to the Times to January 31st. 
Every reference is cross indexed with a 
thoroughness and an intelligence which we 
believe has never before been attempted. 
The index runs to eighty-two clearly- 
printed pages for the month, and is issued 
at the very moderate price of 3s. 
x * * 


hitherto appeared, though the ‘“ Year Book” 


of interesting information. It is not “a 
book to read,” but a compilation of in- 
formation. It was produced originally by 
Miss Louisa M. Hubbard, the editor of one 
of the earliest of the several papers that 
have tried from time to time to meet or 
to create a demand for a periodical to in- 
form women on their sex’s best interests and 
highest questions. Miss Hubbard was a 
well-to-do woman, and Miss Janes no doubt 
speaks ‘‘ by the card”’ when she says in 
her preface :— 

In 1881 appeared the first issue of the 
“‘ Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory of 
all Institutions for the Benefit of Women and 
Children,” and year by year until 1898 it has 
been published at a very considerable expendi- 
ture of time and money, cheerfully given, with 
unflagging generosity, by one whom her friends 
know, and whom the world is beginning to 
know, as one of the most illuminated and 
devoted of the women of the nineteenth century. 
I feel it a great honour that, now that failing 
health has obliged Miss Hubbard to relinquish 
her self-appointed task, she has asked me to 
take up her work. I have accordingly prepared 
a new edition of the ‘‘ Englishwoman’s Year 
Book,” trusting that I may appeal to the suffrages 
of those who have watched the progress of the 
book in the past, and that I may be justified 
by the support of a far wider circle. . . . 
It must bear the test of time before it can 
assume its ultimate shape. Indeed, who can 
predict finality fora Year Book? It is of its 
very essence that it should suffer change by 
alteration, deletion, and expansion, 


Young governesses and others desiring 
to devote some time to perfecting their 
French may be glad to know that the 
French Government gives a certain amount 
of help to this end, and also to those of its 
own subjects who wish to learn English, 
by allowing special low terms to selected 
English girls in French official training 
colleges. These English “ student-teachers”’ 
have to pay 400 francs (£16) a year, and 
Eve a little assistance in the teaching of 

nglish in return for board and instruction 
in French. They must be over eighteen 
and under thirty years of age. The next 
examination of candidates for vacancies 
that will occur in October will be held at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, during 
Easter week. For forms of application appli- 
cants should immediately write to Miss 
Alice Gardner, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, or to the Secretary of the Franco- 
English Guild, 6, Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.| 


excellent men on the Corporation ; ‘ cannot 


I gladly draw attention to the excellent 
ceivable institution interesting or useful to 
prepared by Miss 
at the 


Only an extensive sale can make it possible 
to continue such a publication at so low a 
price, but “the Woman’s Whitaker "—for 


this complete directory—is an essential 
every woman 
in woman's 


This “new series” is much larger and 
more complete than anything that has 


has been issued annually for eighteen years 
before, and has always been useful and full 


and | 


labour attaching to my office. 
* * * 


Cookery,” issued by 

at a low price, i 
binding. When it is mentioned that this 
book is by our esteemed contributor, Miss 


so hard to find fitti 
and feeding is of such vital importance in 
both acute sickness and convalescence, 
that such a book as this, written with 
knowledge and by a hand of tested skill, is 
worth placing on every housewife’s book- 
shelf ready for an emergency. 


* * * 


While I am speaking of books, I may 
take the opportunity to mention that most 
useful and interesting compendium of 
personal information, ‘ Who's Who,” 
pouiebee by the same firm as ‘The 

glishwoman’s Year Book,” and at the - 
same wonderfully low siege ‘«¢ Who’s Who” 
gives a brief biography of almost every- 
body who has attained any degree of dis- 
tinction in any walk of life. It includes 
& vast clad of useful information of the 
biographical sort, not accessible in any 
other ready form; but it is the little 
biographies in brief that make it really 
amusing ‘reading for half an hour at a 
stretch, and an invaluable book of reference. 
Mr. Douglas Sladen, the editor, has done 
the fullest justice to the prominent women 
of the day in this volume: 


een 


WOMANHOOD. 
Tue mother and the babe! Supernal type 
Of gracious womanhood ; tender and strong 
And wise: all malison on who would wrong 
Thy meek and matchless majesty, red-ripe 
For utter love, divinest sacrifice ! 
But can it mar thy heart of womanhood 
To strike thy fetters off? Thou who hast 
stood, 
Adown the ages, tender, strong and wise, 
Trammelled and blindfold; how more gracious 
fair, 
When those grand limbs play free, the sweet 
veiled eyes 
Ope, veilless, to God’s day, shalt thou arise, 
To bless a world with thine all-motber care! 
Trust God who made, to guard His womanhood ; 
let man set free, 
So only, at the long last know God’s bocn in 
gift of thee. 


Jeanie Morison. 


eT 


Tux change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal—from the ideal of paganism to the ideal 
of Christianity—was a change from a type 
which was essentially male to one which was 
essentially feminine.—W. E. H. Lecky, 
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HOW TO CHECK 
ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 


Tue reason most often urged, by those entitled 
the infliction 


to be heard with respect, 
of bodily pain on those males who have bru 


assaulted females is this: that it is a ‘“‘ brutal- 


ising ” 


With regard to (a), I beg my honoured friends 


who have 
the oe whose merciless 


to others it is to so punish, 
saa Geta toubelined "E> te impunity which 
extends to their offences of a brutal 
order, than they can be by any 
that marks the sense by society of 
ffences ? 


0! 
Some of my correspondents that the dis- 
continuance of P ent in the 
it has proved that such 


of offences for which it was inflicted in the 
3 Offences against discipline, often con- 
to mere words of disrespect, refusal to 
perform some of @ superior, even a 
reget age: er pre. fbi op 
his officer—these are not offences the 

of flogging. They are not offences 
e man’s own d ition is 
8 senses 


is asked for only to DETER THE CRURL from the 
future infliction of torture on others. ; 

In the Blue-book mentioned last week, there 
are some remarks by Mr. Justice Brett which 
are to the case, and deserve attention 
from those who do seriously desire that cruelty 
to women shall be checked. He points out 
admirably the exact class of cases, and the 
precise level of character, on which a 
reasonable infliction of personal, bodily pain 
‘would act properly, and in all probability as 
the only effectual deterrent for the future. 

Mr. Justicz Brett. 

“The peculiar characteristic of this form of 
‘‘ punishment is that it has come to be 
‘* considered more degrading than any other, in 
‘* the sense that it renders him who has suffered 
‘* if more contemptible and prt pag than any 
‘s one who has suffered any other punishment. 
‘‘ But punishment should accord with offence. 
‘6 It seems to follow that, if inflicted at all, this 
‘** punishment should be inflicted for crimes 
‘¢ which are in the same sense more contemptible 
“‘ or despicable than others, either from their 
‘‘ nature or the manner in which they were 
** gommitted. Now, the mere seriousness of a 
‘crime does not make it contemptible or 
‘‘ despicable. A brutal assault is not necessarily 
‘‘ a contemptible or despicable assault in the 
‘‘ gense in which I use the terms. An assault 
‘‘ which is contemptible or despicable is one 
‘‘ which, in usual phrase, is called ‘a cowardly 
‘‘ assault.’ The contemptibility depends upon 
‘‘ whether the assault is committed upon one 
‘‘who is relatively obviously defenceless, as 
‘‘ where it is by a man on a woman, or child, 
‘or on a cripple, or on a manifestly weaker 
‘‘ man, or on a disabled man, whether disabled 
‘by the offender or otherwise, or where the 
‘¢ agsault is by two or more men on one; or by 
‘* g vastly superior number on a few ; or where it 
‘is by a breach of trust such as gives the 
“ assaulter a surreptitious and designed advan- 
“ tage. All these are commonly called ‘ cowardly 
“ assaults,’ em thereby that the assaulter 
‘* would have feared to attack without-believing 
‘‘that he had an unfair viddestens Such 
‘“‘ cowardly assaults are contemptible, or de- 
‘“ gpicable. With these, therefore, the punish- 
‘** ment of flogging is by its and their nature in 
‘* accordance.’ 


Let it be clearly understood, then, that the 
punishment of bodily pain is only advised for 
those assaults that are ‘contemptible and 


despicable, and with which the punishment of 


flogging is by its nature and theirs in accord- 


‘momentary ebullition of 


let her lie dying o 
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ance.” I¢ will be at once apparent that any 
arguments drawn from the cessation of the 
fl of soldiers and sailors—often enough 
E 


ly good, brave, noble-minded fellows 
who were merely disobedient or ‘‘ cheeky ” to 


their superiors in the army or navy—are not at 
The question is not whether such 


all in 
entirely different and comparatively trivial faults 
ought to be so treated : the one question is—what 


+ will most effectually work, by fear 
that 


I hardly think those who are so ‘“‘ humane” 
towards the ruffian can realise how grossly 
outraged *‘ humanity ’’ has been by him. Itis not 
for the blow struck in on, not for the 
e brutal form of the 
sex instinct that this punishment is asked ; it is 
for cases where the enormity of the offence 
demands the lesson of the detestation of 
society for such cowardly, continuous or un- 
scrupulous cruelty. 

For what sort of cases would this punish- 
ment be in place ? 

In B ,® couple of years ago, a yo 
servant of eighteen, a good respectable girl, 
after going to church one Sunday, was set upon 
during a walk by a soldier and treated with 
such cruelty that the doctor described her con- 
dition as “like having been mauled by a wild 
beast.” Her head was made bald in patches, her 
body literally covered with bruises, her clothing 
torn off, her eyes injured, her intellect for the 
time abolished, and, I believe (certainly so 
the doctor feared), never regained. I would 
flog in such a case (the man being absolutely 
identified, of course ; otherwise no man should 
be convicted). 


A man in Somer’s Town, London, flogged a | d 


naked woman, whom he dragged from her bed 
for the purpose, with the buckle end of his 
leather belt, she leaning out of the window 
shrieking, while the people outside heard the 
thud of every blow mingled with the ruffian’s 
laughter and a jeering imitation of her cries. 


He smashed several of her ribs, and she died of 


her flogging. The man got eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. I would flog the cruel offender 
in such a case. 

Not to be too detailed, here in brief are a few 
more cases from my “black list’”—oh! such a 


long, awful list ! 
e 


re is Edward Doyle, who, not content 
with breaking a woman’s ribs and then scalding 
her by pouring boiling water over her, next 
thrust a red hot ae up into her inside, and 
the injuries, unattended to, 
for two days: Manslaughter, fifteen years in 
prison. He will be let out to go on again 
while still quite in the prime of life; he is no 
murderer. John Freshfield, tearing off his 
wife’s ear, breaking her breast-bone, and also 
ight of her ribs on one side and nine on the 
other; she died. Verdict, manslaughter, and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins’s sentence, eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. John Finnemore, 
stabbing his wife in the abdomen with a knife 
because his dinner, ordered for three, was not 
nice when he returned at midnight: Verdict, 
manslaughter. T. Leyland, setting a» woman 
on fire, with express avowed intention to burn 
her to death (supposed to be the cruellest death 
there is) by holding a lighted paper to her 
clothes, and then shutting her up in a high- 
walled yard away from rescue. She died; 
verdict, manslaughter; ‘recommended to 
mercy because he looked a soft sort of man!” 
James Kelly, Edinburgh, fifty wounds on the 
head and elsewhere, the end of a long course 
of brutal usage: Culpable homicide, ten years. 
John Jones, @ murder described by the -judge 
as one “for which we might search in vain 
amongst the records of barbarians to find a 
case so bad”: Verdict, manslaughter, Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s sentence, twelve months’ 
imprisonment. It is useless to multiply these 
dreadful illustrations, for the object is merely 
to show what are the crimes of the cruel, and 
not to cause needless horror. 


Yet, in most of the cases tried, the victim 


has, unhappily, not been released by death. 
Poor humanity can sometimes bear so much 
and yet live on! 


Here are some specimens of 
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‘¢ mere’ assaults and the sentences that were: 


uate. 
Charles, when he had before 
STE CGE, ant duagarekN pase gta 
of acute agony, an @ poor 
for life by vitriol over her face, 
because she to live in vice with him, 
gave as sentence eighteen months’ im ° 
ment. The same j had a man who 
@ woman’s head open with an axe—sentence, 
nine months. i 
Here in London is Mr. De Rutzen: A 
man severely biting a woman’s arm, when 
her baby was a month old —six months. 


Mr. Chance: For @ woman with a. 


- beer bottle, turning. her out 
of in her night-gown—three months. 
The country istrates are even worse. 


The Barnsley trates, for a brutal assault. 
on a woman, g her with a brick, 
kicking, and attempted indecent ou » gave 
Nee dae The W ug gh 
tes, for ing a woman's jaw in two 
paces, and knocking out six teeth, six months. 
lhe Kidderminster magistrates, for a long 
series of violent floggings of a wife, fine of 5s. ; 
their next case being against a tradesman for 
leaving an obstruction an hour on the footpath, 
fine 10s. The Wolverhampton magistrates, for 
cruelly fi &@ woman, two months; and on 
the same day, for striking a policeman one blow, 
three months; for cutting one of the Corpora- 
tion seats, six months. . 

Amongst Sir P. Edlin’s cases at Middlesex 
Sessions was a case of a savage biting an old 
woman’s cheek through to her teeth, and 
‘“‘ worrying it like a dog’—eighteen months; 
the very next case settled by the same “ officer 
of justice,” being a burglary, with previous 
conviction proved, eight years. This same judge 
ing with a case of burglary, and stabbing 
the woman who was alone in the house in the 
throat when she resisted an attempted rape, 
cutting seriously both her throat and the hands. 
put up to protect it, awarded six months’ 
imprisonment. 

The Chester magistrates gave a man previously 
several times convicted for flogging his wife, 
and on this occasion having ‘‘jabbed”’ a knife 
into her lungs, three months. At Rushall, near 
Birmingham, a man for “an aggravated assault 
of a character” on his wife, one month. 
Dundee (the court here has a most bad record 
for its sentences): a man Fegan, iw wife with a 
besom and on the head with his boot, fined 12s. 
Setting a bull-dog at a wife, severely worrying 
her arm, amonth. Fracturing a wife’s bones of 
the hand so that she could no longer do any 
work, the end of 25 years’ brutality, four 
months. Gouging out a woman’s remaining 
oe deliberately and avowedly to make her 
blind, the other eye having been previously 
destroyed by the same cruel master. Maccles- 
field, ‘‘ broken thumbs and a black eye,” after 
ill-treatment for 36 years, separation order 
Yeovil, violent thrashings for some years, 
culminating in knocking the woman’s head 
= sh @ wall till she fell insensible, one month. 

arylebone Police-court, throwing a woman 
downstairs. ‘‘ Prior to the hearing of the case 
the prosecutrix was several times assisted out 
of court in a fainting condition. She had 
two bad black eyes, a number of ugly scars, and 
several large bruises, and was evidently in con- 
siderable pain. Her story was that she had 
lived with the prisoner nine years, and had kept 
him practically the whole of that time, not- 
withstanding that he had repeatedly _ ill- 
treated her.” Sentence, six months. Kicking 
a wife on the head, bail for six months keeping 
the peace. Dislocating a shoulder, one month, 
at Nottingham. Liverpool, a finger bitten, a 
lip split, a side seriously injured by kicks, two 
months. Enough—it is all an every-day, & 
thousand-time-told tale ! 

A fair and open and rapidly-done murder— 
shooting, stabbing, or poisoning—would be 
commonplace and even merciful, beside many of 
these lightly-regarded, awful efforts of the a 
devilish spirit of unrestrained cruelty. i 
of the bes reyes the tortured nerves, of the 
woman who has to live night and day with a 
man capable of such actions. Is it not a more 
terrible fate to be slowly beaten to death in 
instalments than ,to be sent from earth by 
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one swift stroke? Yet week by week, and 
month by month, women are kicked, beaten, 
jum on till they are crushed, chopped, 
stabbed, seamed with vitrial, bitten, eviscerated 
with red-hot pokers, and deliberately set on 
fire—and this sort of outrage, if the woman 
dies, is called manslaughter”; if she lives, it 
is a “common assault.” Common, indeed ! 
And men who would not themselves lay a hand 
on @ woman except in kinduess—men who 
‘themselves feel it the satisfaction of 
their lives that they make some woman’s exist- 
ence happy—are content to know that other 
men treat other women so, and that demoralised 


The same may be said of the ent that 
the prison warder is ‘‘debased” by adminis- 
te the sentence. As a right-minded man 
would gladly, if strong enough, thrash a wife- 
beater then and there, a right-minded man may 
undertake the duty when he knows that it has 
been adjudged to be deserved, by a calm tribunal. 

Is the giving of pain for a proper purpose 
“debasing” ? Then every surgeon is astaasd 
—every parent who inflicts punishment when 
deserved is debased. Let the warder know that 
the punishment he has to inflict has always 


been deserved by s cruelty on the of 
the criminal—let the qudenianil that Gasman 


judges and magistrates throw the shield of the | has injlicted merciless pain, broken bones, 

w and the authority of their office, not over | injured sensitive organs, gouged out an eye, 

the victim, but over the crime. murdered by protracted and repeated violence, 
‘© will not read it!’ with a start, or is in some way clearly vile, and I should sa 
Burning cries some honest heart ; that the warder who helps to prevent suc 


awful happenings in the future has no reason 
to feel, and will not feel, any more ‘ degraded " 
after flogging a ruffian, than a surgeon who has 
spent his morning in giving pain, equally with 


‘I will not read it! Why endure 

Pangs which horror cannot cure ?' 

Ask’st thou why, thou honest heart ? 

Tis because thou dost ask, and because 


thou dost start. @ proper motive and justification. 
“¢T’l] read no more.’ Thou must, thou Surely, surely, the ‘‘ degrading” influence lies 
must ! in the present state of the law and feeling on 
In thine own pang doth wisdom truet !” this subject. Surely men are degraded by 
giving such light sentences, and b earing of 


I turn over the file of newspaper reports 
from which these are extracted, and I write 
these lines with weeping eyes, a throbbing 
heart, and faintness and sickness unspeakable. 
God bless the sorrow of those of us who 
voluntarily endure it to the salvation of our 
kind in some measure! What other women 
have to bear we must endure to hear about. 

How many such cases are there? It is 
impossible to tell. There were in all in the last 
year for which the judicial statistics are issued, 
over sixty thousand persons charged with assaults 
(exclusive of those on the police); but it is not 
stated how many of these assaults were by men 
on women. I may mention, however, that if 
space permitted I would quote from many 
reports that lie before me of abominably cruel 
treatment of women where the magistrates 
merely ‘‘ Dismissed the case.” 

Of those convicted, in 22,700 cases, only a 
fine was imposed as check on cruelty, the 
offences, however, varying in degree from 
trivial to gross outrage. While official statis- 
tics will not give us precise information, it ma 
be mentioned that I accumulated in one mon 
180 reports of specially cruel and brutal wife- 
beatings, in every one of which the sentence was 
trifling. 

The other ground of objection to ene 
corporal punishment to make the cruel afrai 
to loose the rein of their passions is that the 
public at large is ‘‘ brutalised”’ by knowing of 
the infliction of corporal punishment on ruffians. 


such small penalties being awarded after a tale 
of the most merciless brutality to the weak 
has been unfolded. I can conceive nothing 
more debasing to the moral currency than 
sentences of eighteen months’ imprisonment 
on men who have put women to death by 
torture, or a single month on those who have 
loosed the rein of their cruelty, but have not 
ha co to hit on a vital spot in the victim. 

e only valuable objection that I can see to 
adding flogging to the arsenal of the State 
against such offenders is, that the magistrates 
and judges who will not fully use the power 
they now have would not employ that either. So 
long as women have not the Suffrage, but are kept 
on a level in the eyes of the law (as Mr. Labou- 
chere says) with rabbits, so long men of all ranks 
will fail to respect them and Bei them as 
the equals of a superior sex. e equal rights 
of women before the law must be secured asa 
primary necessity. That admission that they 
are equal human beings, with equal rights in 
every respect, will elevate all women, where 
they are now despised, and abased by a standing 
declaration of their inferiority and subjection to 
men. And it will help women to influence 
such matters as this directly and strongly. 

As matters stand, men are wholly responsible 
for the present state of affairs. Women are 
absolutely a subject class to men. 

You men who make our laws ought to desire 


legal consequences to follow cruelty to women, 
that will make a man with a tendency to brutal 


Sir Henry Taylor (the author of “ Philip Van » Mal : bru 
Artevelde”’) pdmirably replied to this malion of | treatment of his wife refrain from tifying 
who is degraded by punishing such crimes his desire to ill-use her, and thus fae 


adequately. Supposs, said he, that I am 
walking along a quiet road and I come to a 
man cruelly kicking and beating a woman. Do 
I mot desire to interpose, and to knock down 
the blackguard and give him a good thrashing ? 
Would it “ brutalise ” me to do so, or would it 
not rather leave me rejoiced that I had been 
able to protect the weak and execute justice on 
the cowardly and ruffianly aggressor ? Should 
T not feel shame and disgust if I were too weak 
to intervene and administer such ‘adequate 


indulgence of cruelty. 


I say men should arrange this protection for 
outraged women. On them lies the responsi- 
bility. No woman may vote for the Parlia- 
mentary representatives who are to make the 
laws; no woman may be a juror; no woman 
may plead the causes of others in the courts of 
law ; and no woman may sit on the judgment 
bench. You have chosen, you men, thus to 
make the personal protection by law of the 


may homes from being broken up 
g 


punishment personally to the ruffian? To | female sex absolutely depend on you. On you 
stand by helpless and not to punish the offender, | rests the defence of women’s safety of life and 
is what is degrading to a man’s nature. If, | limb. And ‘his is how you have fulfilled the 


task: all this that I have been telling! 


The growing influence of women must make 
men ashamed of giving such encouragement to 
the brutality of other men against the most 
defenceless sex and the most helpless infancy. 
But as matters are, the law is stronger than 
men will administer it to protect the subject 
sex. Nevertheless, the more effective weapon 
of the lash should, in my judgment, be placed 
in the hands of those judges and magistrates 
who may be willing to exert the powers of the 
law to defend poor wretched women. 


There is another legal change which should 
also be immediately made by Parliament. Miss 


then, I can, instead of beating him myself, 
know that justice will take him and do on him 
that execution which I would have so gladly 
done had I been able, how am I “‘ brutalised ” 
by this knowledge ? 


ES 


*The Judicial statistics (following the usual indif- 
ference to the mal-treatment of the inferior sex) do 
not give us the opportunity of knowing how many 
of the total were assaults on women, and the 
Home Office cannot (or will not) furnish the in- 
formation. It could be and ought to be added to 
the Judicial statistics in future years—not only 
the sex of the offender (that is given: ten men to 
every woman), but also the sex of the victim, 
should be tabulated. 
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in 1878, a provision that tes before 
whom a man was convicted of ‘ aggravated 


assault’’ on his wife, should be empowered to 
order a judicial separation, with the coo of 
her young ° 
ance given to the wife. 
cover more cases in 1895, has freed many poor 
women from the daily power of cruel tormen- 
tors; but the grant of the separation order not 
pion, 4 been made compulsory whenever the 


children, and an order for an 


‘This law, enlarged to 


woman asked for it as a uence of 


a conviction, the m tes have wn an 
extraordinary reluctance to t it. Insoman 
cases of gross brutality, they have conten’ 


themselves with inflicting a small fine, and 
sending the man triumphantly home with his 
victim, that an attempt should now be made 
to induce some M.P. to bring in a short 
amending Act to ive this separation to an 
illused wife as a right. A woman with friends 
rich enough to go to the Divorce Court can 
always get a separation for ne | cruelty as & 
right there ; but the question is of the power of 
r women to secure their freedom from the 

rutal oppressor’s company by the cheap and 
accessible police-court and magistrates’ bench. 

I have spoken almost entirely of checking 
woman-flogging. The question of indecent 
assaults is in some ways more difficult. 
This class of offences has grown from 578 
cases in 1876, to 1,879 in 1895—the rise -being 
steady and unchecked year by year. There 
are some developments of this class of 
cases, at any rate, in which one would think 
every manly, every decent man, and ev 
woman, would be willing to use the last. an 
utterest means of bolstering up the self- 
restraint of the cruel and vicious. To quote Mr. 
Justice Brett again :— 


“Tf flogging is to be added to existing sen- 
tences in case of brutal and cowardly assaults, 
I would add it also in another class of cases, — 
which are equally cowardly, contemptible, 
despicable, brutal, and increasing ; I mean the 
cases ‘of felonious carnal knowledge of infant 
female children by grown men.” 


One would apply this severity, too, to fathers 
who so abuse the parental authority over 
their girl children—I am a 0a to say of any 
age, but at any rate when those ehiideen are 
under fourteen years of age. 


And above all, it should be used when the 
assault has resulted in the communication of a 
loathsome disease to a tiny child. It is an 
unfortunate fact that common men have & 
(mistaken) superstition that this is the best way 
to cure themselves, and that vile object in’ 
view accounts for many such cases. If it 
were your little baby girl who so suffered, 
would you be degraded by knowing that 
the man who had done this infamy was 
flogged ? 


Yet even in this last superlatively disgraceful 
case the sentences inflicted are often far below 
the maximum permitted by the existing law, 
and are often, indeed, so light as to give no 
impression that those who sentence recognise 
the heinousness of the crime. Consider, for 
instance, a sentence not long ago passed by a 
Bench of Justices in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, of two months’ imprisonment on & 
young collier for an assault communicatin 
loathsome disease to a child of four years ol 
If such a sentence marks the opinion of those 
who gave it of the character of such an offence, 
it is obvious that it would be useless to place 
the power of flogging in their discretion ; they 
would “ discreetly ” refuse to avail themselves 
of it. Here is the sort of infamy of which the 
very beasts of the field are not guilty, and the 
man who is not ashamed to perpetrate it is to 
be let loose again amongst babies in a short two 
months. The grown man who can abuse the 
weakness and defile the innocence of an infant 
just able to toddle out of its mother’s sight, 
ought to he shunned as a moral leper by es 
men, and segregated as such by the repre- 
sentatives of the law when they get hold of 
him. Until benches of justices and judges have 
employed with more uniform vigour the powers. 
they already possess, perhaps to offer them 
more power isonly a mockery of the distressing 


Frances Power Cobbe devised, and got passed | facts. 
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“* Ballad of Ladies in Revolt,” “ are 
anged not to leave their ‘‘ sheltered walks" for 
§ ‘ways, 80 rude, so vile,” buf “the 
e answer: ‘“ We hear women’s 
shrieks on them,” and go forth to succour. 


And so shall do! 
ac Fenwick MILusr. 


FLOGGING FOR ARMY 
‘ DISCIPLINE. 


[The Editor publishes the following, because it 
is sent with a request that it may be published 
by one of the noblest and best friends of women. 
But the Editor begs leave to do so under pro- 
test, and explaining that this sort of flogging is 
not what is advised. As well say that a silver 
knife-must not cut a peach because it will be 
injured by chipping at a block of wood, as argue 

~ that because flogging can be, and has been in the 
‘past, improperly used and excessive, therefore, 
moderate corporal pain shall not be used in 
exceptional cases in the future. The flogging 
suggested for aggravated or repeated cruelty 
to women is not mangling, or even drawing 
blood (yet those for whom we advise its use are 
those who have mangled and injured women; 
far worse and at more length than even this 
flogging !). Let our readers bear in mind that 
this description is quite unlike anything that 
would be done, or that is advised, by anybody 
to-day, both in regard to the violence and the 
quantity of the infliction. Protesting against 
it as an illustration, the friend’s request for 
insertion is obeyed.] , 


FLoceine: ExtTractep From “THe AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING-MAN.” 


By One who has Whistled at the Plough. 


[He enlisted in the Scots Greys and was 
flogged by order of court martial, on account of 
@ letter he had written to the newspapers at the 
time of passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
During the Free Trade struggle he frequently 
wrote and spoke for the Anti-Corn Law 
League. | 

Page 285: “I heard the warning trumpet 
sound, and soon after the trumpet for parade 
sounded the ‘turn out.’ A few streaks of light 
entered by the chinks in the door of the black 
hole. I could see nothing more of the outer 
world. (He then describes the entrance of two 
of the guard, his visit to the riding-school— 
the regiment placed all round—the serjeant of 
the regiment with the green bag, the hospital 
serjeant, etc.). 

“Farrier Simpson and a trumpeter each 

stood with a nine-tailed whip vulgarly called 
“a cat’ in his hand. The sergeant had two 
more in the bag, to be ready in case these 
should give way. The handles were of wood 
on whale-bone, about two feet long, the tails 
about the same length, each tail two or per- 
haps three times the thickness of ordinary 
whipcord, with six hard knots in it. A form 


N 


the wall, and several strong-looking ropes, 
half an inch thick, or thereabouts, with nooses 
to them, hung about the ladder. . . . The 


commanding officer turned to me and said, 


my regimental jacket, and one of the orderlies 
took my jacket and cap, another my stock, and 
laid them on the form. I handed my shirt to 
the sergeant who fastened it round my middle. 
One of the orderlies took a rope with a noose 
on it, and running the noose upon the wrist of 
my right arm, put the other end through a ring 
which was fastened in the wall, at the distance 
of several yards from the upright ladder, and 
the same was done with the left arm. 


were stretched outward, and [my breast and 
ladder. 


brought the ends round the upright ladder and 


head slowly, and come on, and so forth. 


to my 


heart as if a knife had gone through my body. 


| was now more severe, I thought, than on* my 
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and chair stood close by, and on the form a 
pailful of water, with some towels in 
the water to apply to my back, and a 
basin containing water on the table to 
give me a drink, should I become faint. 
- + « A ladder was placed upright against 


‘You will take your punishment; strip, sir.’ 
I proceeded at once to unbutton, andj take off 


“They then drew each his rope till my arms 


face were brought closely, and against the 
Two other soldiers came with two 
other ropes with nooses. They lifted my 
right foot and put one of the nooses over my 
foot, and ran it up tightly upon my ancle. The 
same with the left foot. They each put his rope 
through a ring in the wall, near the ground, and 


each of my legs several times until I was bound 
so fast I could not move. The order was given, 
‘ Farrier Simpson, you will do your duty.’ The 
manner of doing that duty is to swing ‘ the cat’ 
twice round the head, give a stroke, draw the 
tails of ‘ the cat’ through the fingers of the left 
hand, to rid them of skin, or flesh, or blood; 
again swing the instrument twice“round the 


Simpson took ‘the cat’ as ordered; at least, 
I believe so; I did not see him, but I 
felé an astounding sensation between ‘the 
shoulders under my neck, which went 
toe-nails in one direction, my 
finger-nails in another, and stung me to the 


The sergeant-major called, in a loud voice, ‘ one.’ 
I felt as if is would be kind of Simpson not to 
strike me on the same place again. He came 
on a second time a few inches lower, and then 
I thought the former stroke was sweet and 
agreeable compared with that one. The 
sergeant-major counted ‘two’. The cat was 
swung twice round the farrier’s head again, and 
be came on somewhere about the right 
shoulder-blade, and the loud voice of the 
reckoner said ‘three.’ The shoulder-blade 
was as sensitive as any other part of the body, 
and when he came again on the left shoulder 
and the voice cried ‘four,’ I felt my fleeh quiver 
in every nerve, from the scalp of my head 
to my toe nails. The time between each stroke 
seemed so long as to be agonising, and yet the 
next came too soon. It was lower down, and 
felt to be the severest. The word ‘five’ made 
me betake myself to mental arithmetic ; this, 
thought I, is only the fortieth part of what I 
am to get. ‘ Six’ followed, so on up to ‘ twenty- 
five.’ The sergeant-major then said “ halt.” 
Simpson stood back, and a young trumpeter 
who had not flogged before, took his cat and 
began. He gave me some dreadful cuts about 
the ribs, first on one side and then on the other. 
Some one bade him hit higher up. I do not 
know whom. He then gave them on the 
blistered and swollen places where Simpson 
had been practising. The pain in my lungs 
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READ what the “ Famity Doctor” says about 


NONALTON, "x: 


ALCOHOL. 


“Its freedom from intoxicating qualities is 
@ great virtue, inasmuch as it may be taken in 
larger quantities as a tonic without fear of 
producing .alcoholic effects. Moreover, this 
wine is quite clear, and is highly beneficial 
during convalescence It has now become so 
popular with the medical profession that any 
praise from us is superfluous, but it is our 
pleasure to bring it more prominently before 
our Lady Readers, who, we have little doubt, 
will greatly benefit by a judicious use of it.” 


Consisting of special y-prepared Grape Juice 
and Bark. 


A large Bottle (wine quart), Post Free, 4/6; Half- 
Bott'e (wine pint), 2/63 or of all Chemists. 
Piease mention this paper. 

Prospectus Post Free on application to 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co., 
Merton Road, Kensington, LONDON, W. 


Magcx 9, 1809. 
Be 
pack. I felt as if I would burst in the in- 
ternal parts of my body. I could have cried 
out, and I doubt not would have taken less 
harm from the punishment had that firmness 
which phbrenclogists say is strongly developed 
in my cranium, permitted me to break my 
resolution. 
before I would utter a complaint or a groan. I 
detected myself once giving something like o 
groan, and to prevent its utterance again, I put 
my tongue between my teeth, held it there and 
bit it almost in two pieces. What with the 
blood from my tongue and my lips, which I had 
also bitten, and the blood from my lungs or 
some other internal part ruptured by the 
writhing agony, I was almost choked and 
became black in the face. The hospital 
sergeant seeing this, brought the basin of 
water and put it to my lips. I indignantly 
withdrew my head from it, and the revulsion 
or change of feeling somewhat relieved 
me. It now became Farrier Simpson’s second 
turn to give twenty-five. Only fifty had 
been inflicted, and the time since they 
began was like a long period of life: I felt 
as if I had lived all the time of my real life in 
pain and torture, and that the time when 
existence had pleasure in it was long gone by. 
Simpson got up among the old sores; they 
were. like blows of heavy weights, but more 
painful than the fresh sores. It was now that 
he—probably more inclined ‘to remember that 
he was.my friend than a farrier—was com- 
manded in a loud voice, in these words formerly 
quoted, ‘ Farrier Simpson, do your duty.” He 
travelled downwards and came on heavier than 
before, but, as I thought, slower. It seemed a 
weary slowness for the sergeant-major to be 
only counting the fifteenth and sixteenth of the 
third twenty-five. I then uttered the only words 
which I spoke during the whole time, namely, 
‘Come quicker on, Simpson, and let it be done; 
you are very slow.” The poor fellow was 
slow from aversion to the task. I do not know 
if he gave the strokes more quick; they all 
seemed to last too long. 

‘When the other youngster had reached, or 
nearly, his second twenty, I felt as if I could 
yield and beg forgiveness ; but the next moment 
the coward thought was rebuked within me, 
and banished—but I prayed to God to put it 
into their minds to stop and pardon me the 
remainder. When this five-and-twenty was 
completed, which made a hundred, the com- 
manding officer saia, ‘Stop, take him down, he 
is a young soldier.’”’ 

He was unbound and taken to the hospital, 
whence he was dismised in about six days,-but 
neither as cured nor fit for duty—and had 
shortly to return to hospital on account of severe 
secondary symptoms—these secondary symp- 
toms are apt to take an inward direction, ‘in 
some cases disease settling on the lungs or other 
internal organs, enfeebling and ultimately 
destroying the life of the patient,” or “‘ takes an 
outward direction, as in my case, breaking 
through the skin. in boils, thereby saving the 
life of the patient, or it vemains, festers, 
inflames, and causes a speedy death by“ morti- 
fication, as in the case of Frederick White, of 
the 7th Hussars, whoma coroner’s jury declared 
to have died, at Hounslow Barracks, from the 
effects of corporal punishment in 1846.” 

[Twenty-five strokes is a higher number than 
is ever awarded now, even for the most brutal 
assaults, for the purpose of ‘‘yobbery with 
violence.” Assaults as such, however cowardly, 
unprovoked, prolonged, cruel and injurious to 
the sufferer, are never at present punished by 


flogging; an offence against property must be! 


added.—Ep., W.S.| 


I had resolved that I would die | 


rate better class fish is forwarded. To dwellers 
in the country particularly this should be a real 


slices from a m 
Wash and dry an hour before cooking. Then 
mix fine white bread-crumbs with salt and 
pepper, and a little grated nutmeg, about a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and rather less 
of scalded chop 
the dish. 
and milk mixed, and spre 
sides, having floured it a little. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. _ | anchovy essence will improve the paste. Then 
By Miss Lizzie Hearracs. over with raw beaten egg and with 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic shrim latter is excellent 
Economy ; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- | with bk pro melted | naa a Porto nicely 
versal Cookery,” éc., dc.) flavoured with essence of shrimps. Allow about 

@ pound and a half of fish. 
A DAINTY DINNER AT SMALL COST, STEWED FOWL. 
Cod-fish. Cutlets. A frozen fowl may be got for about one-and- 
Stewed Fowl. Macaroni. Curled Bacon. | nine . tor lees. Washed and. 
Ratafia Pudding. jointed (all internal fat removed) and cooked 
Strawberry Cream. Biscuits. slowly, it eoorigch an admirable dish. A little 
stantial beg addition of sou — - ra ? out te ery need 00 be 
emi ha! the end, will transform it ito a still es in tines pemarved, tomtoes r 
more ty affair. But for family dishes such | admirable vAdition : filing a few Stops of 
5) 9 


meals have advantages over the plain joint that 
at one time held sway, year in and year out in 
middle class households. Fish, which formerly 
was almost impossible for many, is now a 
secured article of diet, thanks to postal and 
railway facilities, as a parcel delivered at one’s 
own door makes one independent of shops. 
Any number of firms are now sending 

cleaned for use, at the low price of seven 
pounds for a couple of shillings; at a higher 


vinegar or lemon juice should be used. Towards 
the end, the gravy should be cooled, 
skimmed and strained from 


B 


hot. If convenient, a few strips of cooked ham 
may be put in a little while before dishing ; it. 
is an excellent way of using up ents ; the: 
curled bacon may be ee th. By the 
way, crushed vermicelli is a useful thickening 
medium for stews of this sort. 

The time varies much ; the size and condition 


boon . 

: of the bird should be considered, and the 
COD-FISH CUTLETS r) 

will be found very tasty in this form. Cut thin = Risen an hour and a half to two 


erate sized fish, near the tail.| Note.—After washing, use a little carbonate 
tepid water, and run this through 
the body, finally rinsing with clean water, cold. 
Those to whom economy is essential, and who 
do not begrudge a e extra to make 
daily dishes tasty, will do well to try these 
birds, which are also excellent steamed, given & 
good sauce. 

Another way of serving is to have but little 


Neither OLD METHODS, tor NEW IMITATIONS 

can stand against what is fast 
bscoming a Favourite Beverage 

with all Classes. 


onion; this last item makes 

Moisten all with a little beaten eg 
ad it on the fish, both 

A few drops of 


Unrivaliled for 


STRENGTH 


PURITY. 


An agreeable. stimulating and sustaining bever- 
age. Instantly prepared and most economical. 
Equal to the very finest Coffee. Highly recom- 
aE path ; mended by the Medical profession. Of all grocers 
and s , or a sample hottle post free for 9 stamps. 
Also try Mason's Wine Essences and Mason’s Extract of Herbs. Sample bottle 
of either sent free for 9d ; Two, assorted, 1/3 ; Three, assorted, 1/8. Agents Wanted. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


If you would have the Vi ASO N’S! 
; | 


BEST you must have 
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Vy, enough to coat the joints only, on the 
, and to garnish with croutons 
cmeed ham, pr grey ee tear all f 
sprinkling of grated Parmesan may be used 
a8 a top dressing. 
FRUIT AND NUT PUDDING. 
I feel sure that all will like this. Take 


E 


of half a small lemon and a 
arya two of nutmeg; pour half a pint of 
milk over, stir in an ounce of butter and 


. Bakein a buttered dish in a very 
pl in the heat a little at the end 


richer . Proper 

light, B sven that only 
It'is a great mistake to give fierce heat at the 
start, as many do, for it means a dry (and what 


is important, a smaller) pudding, as harden- 
uction into'everyday dishes is possible 

added that the pudding is nicer if a little ginger 
mon 

STRAWBERRY CREAM 

in the mixing. Take a strawberry jelly tablet 
add milk to make up the pint measure; it 
When cool, stir it well and mould as usual; 
cream will enrich the dish, but it is delicious 


Preserved ginger 
Lreqposte jar of four pounds or thereabouts, that 
ts 
for most people, and it is of course especially 
adapted for winter consumption. It may be 
syrup, heated and sharpened up with 
juice, ‘is served as sauce. ‘ 
will trouble none on the ground of cost thus 
made, and it is a very nice dish, but wants care 
for a pint, and dissolve it in a cup or so of 
hot-water.in the usual way; while it is liquid, 
must be boiled and left to get lukewarm, 
and added a mful or less at a time. 
individual moulds always look pretty, and 
take less time to set. A s or two of 
= ie simple form. Total cost about 4s, 6d. 
8. 


jurious acids. They impregnate your 
cloths with verd 


TEST.” : 
quantity on a penny and leave 
t. If it sets up s = ’ oo 
see verdi- 


metal . and 
here free frem acid. 


KALS are superseding Petticoats 
and are the most healthy garments for 
ladies and girls’ wear; they prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort, 
To ensure these, registered KALS, 
and not ordinary ladies’ knickerbockers, 
should be purchased. 

Sample Pair in Naturalette, 8s, 11d., 
post free (state size of corset worn and 
your height). If these do not wear well 
for at least 12 months we will GIVE you 
another pair. Navy Blue Kals at 3s. 11d., 
5s. 11d., and 8s. 6d. Patterns free from 
the Manageress. 

“WA Cyciine Kats LIKE THESE ‘SAME 
PRICES. 


Kals are only obtainable DIRECT 
from 


KALS, LIMITED, 
17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


is zat gt, Cis ta if one. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


A good way of utilising old-fashioned jet 
ee for a blouse or mantie is to lay it over 
a bias fold of white satin or mauve merve, just 
the width of the ——s. — Iai 
most up 
wise, pr pat Aa ogrrere r up to date. The 
same rule applies to or jet yokes, bodice 
pieces, etc. White satin, braided with black or 
cross-barred with narrow black velvet ribbons, 
or black lace over white satin really lights up a 
dress as nothing else will. 


A sPRING dress composed of two kinds of silk, 
lace and passementerie. The front, yoke, top 
of sleeves and frill round back of skirt are of 
soft light brocade or foulard; the overskirt and 
sleeves being of a darker and firmer quality 
silk. The zouave, epaulette on sleeve, and top 
flounce round the overskirt are composed of 
white lace. The shades of the passementerie 
which trims bodice, sleeves, and edges of tunic, 
and heads lace flounce harmonise with the silk. 
The toque is of gathered tulle, trimmed with 
two feathers and a diamond buckle. 


THE ALIONE PATENT FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


BABY'S NIGHT SET, all in one. Put on in 2 minutes and taken off 
in 25 seconds without turning Baby or making him cry! Samples on 
appro. and post paid in U.K. to all mentioning WOMAN'S SIGNAL, from 
ALIONE MANUFACTORY, 17, The Broadway, West Norwood, 
oe ondon, S.E. 
THE ALIONE includes Day Set, Night Set, and Out-of-Door Set, 
LONG AND SHORT, with all a Baby requires, 


®ur Open Column. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by ents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub. 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


HOW TO CHECK ASSAULTS ON 
WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1GNat. 


Dear Mapau,—The Committee of the Edin. 
burgh National Suffrage Society has done good 


service to the Woman's cause in direc atten. 
tion by their memorial to a fi t evil. The 
coccn’e of magistrates’ courts ly supply the 


most ample grounds to demand some strin 
legal check on “‘ The serious increase of assaults 
on wives, and on women and girls generally.” 
The uate sentence often passed on men 
for brutal violence towards the weaker sex is 
alike an individual wrong and a public shame. 
But in every proposed amendment of the law 
it is necessary to differentiate the punishment 
of the wifebeater from that of other perpetra- 
tors of assaults on women. The lenient sentence 
passed on the domestic tyrant is more often 
the outcome of faulty law than of judicial 
insensibility to his victim’s suffering, for the 
imprisonment the brutal husband may so well 
deserve deprives his injured wife and children of 
the earnings on which their means of life depend 
A fine, the alternative penalty, so often imposed 
upon the wife-beater, involves a similar injus- 
| tice. A separation order, seldom granted in 
any case but that of murderous assault, is the 
only penalty affixed to marital violence that 
does not practically punish the injured wife’s 
appeal to law for protection inst maltreat- 
ment. But whilst the suggested penalty of the 
lash would be free from the gross injustice that 
either eee fine and imprisonment now 
involve, the hatred and vengeful feelings the 
indignity undergone must inevitably arouse, 
seriously detract from its value as a deterrent 
influence on a brutal husband. Outside the 
home, the perpetrators of brutal assaults on 
women and children might be fitly adjudged 
the garrotter’s punishment. 

But, though the punishment of imprison. 
ment for marital violence now involves 
the punishment of the injured wife, such 
need not necessarily be the case, if 
every sentence gave, for the term imposed, a 
right to wife and children to obtain outdoor 
relief, and if the term were short, the grant 
would not entail a heavy burthen on the rates. 
Let the first conviction for an aggravated 
assault ensure the wife-beater a month’s 
experience of a prison cell. Double that 
experience on a second conviction for a similar 
otanoas and let a third conviction assure the 
grant of a separation order to the injured wife. 
And with the grant of the separation order let 
the payment of the weekly sum assigned be 
made through some official source, to save the 
hapless wife from doubtless the volley of abuse 
she now incurs on every occasion she claims 
the money due. And let no reconciliation 
destroy the value of a separation order 
once obtained, for a forgiving wife is not 


J. S. GREGG, Hose Specialist. 
S & Shape - Perfection. 


Dye = Unequalled. 
Prices = Moderate. 


HOSE. —Ladies’ Black Lisle Lace 
Hose, 1/9, 2/9 and 2/113 per pair, 
to 8/11. 

HOSE.—Ladies’ Plain Black Bal- 
briggan Hose, High Spliced 

Heels, 1/6}, 1/11, and 2/6 per pair, 


VELVET CRIP STOCKING 
SUSPENDER, 
Unequalled for Ladies’ and 


Children’s Wear. 
DOES NOT SCRATCH THE SKIN, 
PREVENTS VARICOSE VEINS. 
DOES NOT TEAR THE STOCKING. 
Price, 1/-, 1/6, 2/6. TERMS STRICTLY CASH. 


J.S. GREGG, Ist Floor, 92, New Bond St., London, W. 
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unfrequently compelled, by renewed ill-treat- 
ment, to reappear in court to ask, and vainly 
ask, for a re-grant of the order her condona- 
tion has rendered void. An amendment of the 
law on some auch lines, appears to me deserving 
of consideration. 

Some amendment of the law in regard to the 
punishment of assaults on women is manifestly 
required. The elemental duty of the law, to 
protect the weak against mal-treatment by the 
strong, is glaringly ignored in the santences 
passed in magistrates’ courts, from day to day, 
and by the debased moral currency they tend 
to foster, weaken the springs of self-control, 


aud strengthen the instincts of violence inherent 
in mankind. Women have good reason to bear 


in mind the truth not long ago uttered by Lord 


Salisbury in emphatic words, that complaint of 


grievances endured was essential to obtain the 
redress of wrongs. The complaint embodied in 


the Edinburgh Memorial deserves to be re-echoed 


throughout the kingdom.— Yours faithfully, 
Maset SHARMAN CRAWFORD. 
Nice, Feb. 28rd. 


FLOGGING AND GARROTTING. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—Many persons are under the 
impression that the arrest of garrotting was due 
to the punishment of flogging. In a letter 
dated February 21st, 1899, C. H. Hopwood, 
Esq., Q.C., Recorder of Liverpool, writes (and 
there is no higher authority on the subject) :— 
4‘Tondon was undoubtedly terrorised by the 
action of garrotters about the years 1861-2. 
In 1862 an M.P. named Pilkington was knocked 
down and robbed. In selfish care for the M.P.’s, 
Lord—then Mr.—Norton, brought in a Bill to 
enable flogging to be ordered for robbery with 
violence, in opposition to Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary. The Bill was carried, and 
came into force as law about September of the 
last-named year. Before it came into force, 
the garrotters, who were few in number, were 
arrested and brought to trial before Baron 
Bramwell, and he sentenced them severely, to 
ee servitude (without flogging). In the 
ollowing session the Recorder of London con- 

tulated the Grand Jury that London had 
faen relieved of the terror by the ‘ wise severity 
of Baron Bramwell.’ 

“The Act then came into force. The power of 
flogging has been exercised by a few only of 
the judges. A return some years afterwards, 
moved by Lord Herschell, showed that robbery 
with violence had not decreased, but had to 
some extent increased. 

“The last debate on the subject is to be 
found in Hansard, 88-4 House of Lords, 2nd 
April, 1889, on the occasion of a Bill to punish 
burglars for carrying fire-arms. . A 
previous debate some years before occurred in 
the House of Lords, and Lord Aberdare, who 
was Secretary of State after Sir George Grey, 
gave his official experience to the effect that 
flogging had had no effect on garrotting. 

“In 1875 Lord Cross, then Mr. Cross, Sec- 
retary of State, proposed to revive flogging for 
offences. He sent circulars to Judges, English, 
Trish and Scotch, to chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
gions and others, asking opinions which were 
published in the Parliamentary Blue Books. 
Though he received many favourable answers 
he dropped the proposal and never returned 
to it.” 

Thanking you in advance for the insertion of 
these facts, believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

37, Durdham Park, Anna M. PRIESTMAN, 

Redland, Bristol. 
Feb. 25, 1899. 


MAN AND WOMAN BEFORE GOD. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,— Seeing from Mrs. Auld’s 
letter, in your issue of 23rd February, how 
married women are provided for in the matter 
of the Divine Spirit which differentiates between 
man (male only, according to theologians) and 
the lower creation, of which he calls himself 
lord, may I ask what provision is made for 
the unmarried women? Through whom does 


ghe receive the Divine Spirit, to whom must © 
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she be subject, and who is her direct represen- 
tative of God ? If the married woman stands 
midway between man, her spiritual head, and 
the lower animal creation, the unmarried woman 
is in precisely the same condition as a cow or 
mare, unless and until she marry. Even then 
we are told they become one—man ; he is the 
soul (spirit), and she the body. I should like 
to know if that is the doctrine actually taught 
and received in the Church of England ? 

At the same time it is very evident that these 
man-made forms of religion were framed not 
so much from a sense of woman's inferiority, 
but in order to throw dust in her eyes, as 
it were, and make it easier for man to retain his 
unfair position of pre-eminence. For the really 
inferior being requires neither law, ee nor 
vows to keep it in subjection. It follows the 
natural order of things, the lower serving the 
higher in an ever upward tendency, thereby 
leading to higher planes. Had men attained a 
state of ideal perfection, and women remained 
in their present state, there would be some 
foundation on which they might base their pre- 
sumption. But how is a noble, duty-servin 
wife to look up to a drunken, brutal husban 
as, forsooth! her spiritual head, her direct 
representative of God, through whom she is to 
receive the Divine Spirit? A man whose only 
pleasure is self-indulgence, to whom love means 
passion, and self-control is an unknown 
quantity—to say such a man is to a woman 
the divine image, is a libel on God! ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Sex alone cannot 
make superiority. The majority have yet to 
learn that lesson.—Yours very truly, 


Mary G. KERN. 
199, Albany-street, N.W. 


WHAT A CHEF SAID. 


Most of us have vague notions of the functions 
of a chef de cuisine, that mysterious and 
erudite personage written of so often by the 
late George Augustus Sala in the Daily Tele- 
graph. A country newspapet throws some 
light on the real life of a chef. 

Mr. A. Benson, a professional chef, who has 
talked to the Sheffield Weekly Independent, 
resides at 17, Baker’s-hill, Sheffield. 

‘‘T found Mr. Benson,” says its reporter, 
‘‘who is a young man, looking remarkably 
well. He . 
said he rage 
enjoyed 


troubled 
with pains in the back and shoulders, weakness, 
nervousness, sick headache, lassitude and low 
spirits. He grew rapidly worse, and his con- 
dition became really serious. His sunken eyes, 
sallow complexion, and wasted frame caused 
him to look almost like a corpse. He went 
on :— 

‘“T sonsulted a doctor, but his medicine and 
treatment gave me not a bit of relief. The 
doctor told me that it was my occupation which 
made me ill. I rarely got to sleep until about four 
o’clock every morning, and i never rested 
me. My spirits were dreadfully low, and I was 
so convinced that I was dying that I began 
to talk to my wife about her plans after I had 

one. 
en A friend advised me to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and as I had read of 
wonderful cures being effected by them, I deter- 
mined to try them. Strange to say, I felt very 
much better after taking only two pills. I went 
on taking them, and the improvement continued 
rapidly, and after two boxes I was quite cured. 
It was simply miraculous. My appetite 
returned almost at once; my pains, headache, 
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then began once more to feel that there was 
something to live for in the world. Iam deeply 
grateful for what the pills have done for me, 
and I hope you will give my case the fullest 
publicity.” 
ee . appetite, indiges ‘“ and aeevousees 
ct so many people, that no 
needed for a few voit on their sue One of 
the things that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are 
always curing, and which purgative pills and 
mixtures never cured permanently, is disordered 
digestion. When our blood is not in a proper 
state to absorb and use up the nourishment in 
the food taken, the stomach rebels and refuses 
to digest that food. The food may be ‘‘ moved 
on,” still undigested by a purge; but that is 
not a cure. On the con » the stomach is 
afterwards left dry and sluggish, and the 
patient worse. 
‘ a — of consti pe ey always 
ollows the tem ef afio y purga- 
tives. Dr. Willisma’ Pink Pills, on the contrary, 
do not affect the bowels, but by enabling the 
blood to absorb and make use of the nourish- 
ment in the food, they remove the cause of 
indigestion and permanently cure its effects. 
These Boog are praised by all classes for the 
way they have cured, not only digestive 
ailments, but also all sorts of nervous dis- 
orders like pessiyets; loconet ataxy, also 
rheumatism, sciatica, and all diseases arising 
from impoverishment of the blood, consumption, 
anemia, general weakness, neuralgia, early 
decay; all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. ‘They are ous only with the full 
name, Dr. Wi Cy Pills for Pale People, 
and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Holborn-viaduct, London. 
Pink pills sold loose or from glass jars are not 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills; accept them only in 
the pink closed wrapper as above described. 


A MonicipaL Mitk Svuprpty.—The muni- 
cipalisation of industries has long been the 
dream of social reformers. The Fabians and 
their allies have maintained with much energy 
and many smart arguments that all inajruments 
of production and distribution should be in the 
hands of the People, spelt with a big P, while 
the people, spelt with a little p, should do the 
work at municipal wages, and buy the products 
at municipal prices; and among the industries 
which have seemed to some peculiarly appro- 
priate for such experiment has been that of 
dairy farming. of which is by the way. 
We have not arrived at that yet, although 
the restrictions and control to which the 
milk trade seems likely to have to submit 
before we can feel assured of getting pure 
milk, are so elaborate that we hardly wonder at 
people asking whether it would not be simpler 
to municipalise the whole affair at once. Still, 
if we have not yet quite reached the consumma- 
tion hoped for by our friends the Fabians, a 
big stride in that direction seems to be imminent 
in Bristol. Bristol, like many other towns, has 
laid down excellent rules for the regulation of 
all dairies within its boundaries; but, like other 
towns, it has to draw its milk supply from far 
and wide, from places over which its officers 
have no control, and the recent epidemic has 
been a lesson to it. The proposal is, therefore, 
made for the Health Committee to use their 
influence to form a strong local committee, who 
should employ the necessary officers for the 
inspection of the farms and the control of the 
arrangements. An association would be formed, 
which it is hoped that all the best dairymen would 
join; lists would be kept of farms under the 
sanction of the committee, so that anyone could 
see whether he was supplied from a “ con- 
trolled’ farm, and farmers who refused to be 
controlled would be left to the boycott of public 
opinion. Of course, all this inspection and 
control of farms is successfully worked at the 
present time by many of the large dairy com- 
panies. The interest of the Bristol scheme lies 
in the fact that it is to orignate from the Health 
Committee, and that it is hoped that this 
committee will allow some of its members to 
serve on the Milk Committee, so giving it a 
definite connection with the Corporation. This 
is one step. Municipalisation is but another !— 


and sleeplessness left me like magic, and I , The Hospital. 


Nq 
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Refrestia, Nourishing, Sustaining. 


Entirely free from 
all admixtures such 
as Kola, Malt, Hops, 
&c. 


No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 


Uk 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


CADBURY’S COCOA is an ideal beverage 
Children; promoting healthy Growth and 
bod tema in a remarkable degree. 

The Medical: Magazine says: «For Strength, for 
Purity, and for Nourishment, there is nothing 
superior to be found.’’ 


The Lameet says: ‘Cadbury’s Cocoa appresente 
the standard of highest purity.” — 


- CADBURY'S is a perfectly safe and reliable 


Cocoa, containing all the full nourishing properties 
of the Cocoa bean. It is ««a Perfect Food.’’ 


g- When asking for Cocoa, insist on 
having CADBURY’ S—sold only in Packets 
and Tins—as other Cocoas are often 
substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


BRYANT&MAY’S| co nor conran. 
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SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES 


ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, E. 


~~__»_@@_< << ++“ <<< + << +-77+’$1_€1_"[_“"7'"-""" ene 


PHOSPHORUS, 
AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


MANUFACTURE. 
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A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
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